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W orks of the Western Electric Company; the manufacturing department of the Bell System 


Economical Equi 


Forty years ago the management 
of the Bell Telephone System 
organized for a supply of the ap- 
paratus which it foresaw would be 
required in the development of its 
new industry—telephone service. 


The telephone in some countries 
is the luxury of the rich, but in 
America it is used by practically all 
the people. This universal service 
is due in large measure to foresight 
in engineering and manufacture. 


Switchboards with millions of 
parts, other apparatus of highest ef- 
ficiency, and all necessarily of com- 
plex and intricate design, cables 
and wires and a multitude of tech- 
nical devices enable our country to 
lead the world in telephone service. 


All this telephone equipment is 


toward Better Service 


made in a fact g- 
nized throughout the World’as hav- 


ing the largest Production and the 
highest standards of workmanship 
and efficiency. 


This factory, controlled through 
stock ownership by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 


pany, has been for forty years thé .. 
manufacturing department of the 


Bell System; with the result that 
the associated companies | seoure 
equipment of the highest Gev@lop- 
ment, made of the best materials, 
produced ‘in accordance with the 
requirements of the public, and 
with the certainty of moderate costs. 


Economy in the Bell System 
begins with the manufacture of 
equipment. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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“YOUR CAR READY” 


« 


This is the message you get from our depend- 
able garages. No disappointing delays, and 
our charges are very fair. 


We are always open—always at your service. 


We have tires and accessories to meet every 
demand. 


DOLSON & ANDERSON, Inc. 


Operating “Dependable Garages 
at the following places 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Denman Garage Club Garage 
900 Bush Street 727 South Olive Street 
Phone Prospect 956 Phone Main 2368 


Stockton and Sutter Garage 8th and Alvarado 


410 Stockton Street Now Building 
Phone Douglas 5388 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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CYCOL 


Aa. OIL § 
FREE 


under J 


Backed by 


Scientific 


Cycol-ize 
motor Today 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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Ww & LITITILle 


MERCULES GASOLINE ENOINES 
From 1) to i2 Morse Power 


GOULDS PYRAMID POWER PUMP 
All Sizes from 2) to 6 inch 


PUMP HOUSE 
33 to 41 Fremont Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PUMPS FOR EVERY 
SERVICE AND USE. 


W.& L PNEUMATIC WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM 


PIPE, PIPE FITTINGS 
BRASS GOODS, TANKS 


Send for Our Catalogue, Mailed Free 


Inquire of Your tocat Deater tor 


full Particutars 


The Same Service is for You, too! 


Hundreds of thousands of our successful men and women—business men, farmers, 
mechanics, parents, teachers, writers, clergymen, lawyers, advertising men, librarians— 


all are being served by 


Webster’s NEW INTERNATIONAL Dictionary 


400,000 Terms 


= > 2 


2700 Pages. 6000 Lllustrations 
30,000 Geographical Subjects 


12,000 Riographical Entries 
Regularand India-Paper Editions 


The Merriam-Webster 


This host of successful Webster owners who are 
satished with Webster service, who have their needs 
anticipated and supplied, whose questions about 
new and old words, noted persons and places, 
questions of what, why and how, here answered 
with the authority of the world’s scholars, should 
encourage the young man or woman, even though 
near the foot of the ladder, to profit from the same 
service. The one who knows wins success. 


Write for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 
Free, a set of pocket maps if you name Overland Monthly 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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Centrifuge! Pewer, Beit, Electricity, | All Sizes from 4 to 10 inch 
| Air, Vacuum, Ship, Sporey, Oll, Mine, with self-olling bearings 
(“7 | Steam, Water Works, Wind Mill, Road 
Sprinkling. Rotary, Reams, Hand, Deep | j 
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Wolf. of Tamalpais 


By DOROTHY GARDNER. 


E first saw the light of day on a chicken- 
ranch snuggled in the Petaluma foothills. 
At six weeks he was a roly-poly collie 

pup, with a strip of red flannel tongue ever 
lolling between two rows of perfect white teeth 


in a friendly grin. At six months the good-na- 
tured little creature had been transformed into a 


snarling beast with mean, ready fangs, and with © 


a spark in the amber eyes that well told of for- 
bears possessing other than the gentle collie 
strain. For Wolf was the recipient of many a 
beating those days, and not entirely without 
cause. Early in his youth he had developed a 
tendency to help himself to a squawking Leg- 
horn at will—an inclination at no time evinced 
by his brothers and sisters. 

Stoically, Wolf would take his beating—a 
beating mingled with a round volley of Swiss- 
Italian curses. For it was Wolf’s nature to be 
stoical. He would creep away without a whim- 
per, and if there was any regret harbored with- 
in him, it showed only when he cast a last look 
at the pitiful collection of feathers that had 
clothed his victim—a look that if interpreted 
might cry out to the world, “It’s my heritage— 
I can’t help it!” 

And so Wolf’s life was launched with a handi- 
cap. When the rest of the litter were distrib- 
uted among neighboring ranchers, there was no 
call for the black sheep of the family. 

“A’right, I keep you,” said Wolf’s master 
darkly. “I cure you or keel you!” 

Inasmuch as the proper cure did not appear 
available, the dog was plainly doomed. One 
of the “cures” consisted in being forced to run 


around for a week with one of his defunct vic- 
tims tied to his neck—a sure cure, Wolf’s mas- 
ter had been advised. But on the seventh day 
the culprit nimbly leaped a five foot wire-mesh 
fence and ran to death three promising broilers. 

“T keel you now!” bellowed the enraged man, 
rushing to the house for his rifle. 

Wolf stood irresolute. An understanding that 
was almost human swept him. “Flight—or 
death!” flashed into his alert brain. 

And wolf fled, leaving behind forever the 
scene of his early disgraces. He ran madly at 
first, the odious chicken swinging mockingly 
from his neck; but soon his terrific pace gave 
way to a leisurely trot, which gait he steadily 
maintained as he traced his sure way across the 
foothills. Only when he touched a winding 
road did he pause, there to lap appreciatively 
from a cress-covered ditch that trickled by the 
roadside. 

Abruptly he raised his head. An automobile 
swerved around a bend in the road, erupting a 
choking whirlwind of dust. Wolf cowered be- 
neath a friendly wild-rose bush, his sharp muz- 
zle quivering on the green sward, terrorized at 
this monster that came snorting and roaring out 
of nowhere. 

“Well!” ejaculated a man’s surprised voice. 
“What are you doing here, fellow>”’ 

It was a kindly voice, and Wolf dared to raise 
his head. Somehow, his fears took flight and 
he did not run or even cringe as the autoist 
stepped from the machine and came toward him. 


“What in the name of—” The man had 
spied the thing hanging to the dog’s neck. He 
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detached it in deep disgust and flung it hastily 
into a clump of sagebrush. 

Wolf bounded to his feet, shook himself and 
grinned happily up at his saviour with an ex- 
pectant expression in his yellow eyes that asked, 
“Now what?” 

The man _ chuckled. 
along!” 

At first the tremble of the motor drove pangs 
of fear through the dog, but before many miles 
had been traversed he sat at ease on the front 
seat, languidly observing the everchanging land- 
scape, and: apparently enjoying to the deepest 
extent the pleasant ride in the mellow sunshine 
of a May afternoon. 

Gradually the smooth green hill gave way 
to greater heights thickly clad with timber as 
the proud heights of Tamalpais shouldered the 
western sky. As the machine swung through 
Larkspur, Wolf sat upright on his haunches, his 
somewhat oblique eyes becoming mere slits. 
For this canine vagabond was engrossed in 
thoughts—thoughts that centered into a wild 
groundward leap at that picturesque point 
where the Canyon Road taps the highway. 

“Well!’’ ejaculated Wolf’s deserted friend as 
he watched the shaggy animal become merely 
a tawny spot in the distance. “Ill be 3 

& 


“Alright, sir, come 


A new sense of freedom never before known 
to him took its hold on the dog as he ran lightly 
on beneath the fragrant redwoods. Ardently, 
he had answered the call of his ancestors. Deep, 
dark canyons, rocky crags, the tinkle of musical 
streams — the spirit of his forbears thundered 
down through the years to take utter possession 
of this wild young collie. 

On a sunny knoll, well covered with manza- 
nita, Wolf found a satisfactory abode. Here 
with a comfortable living and the absence of 
painful beatings, his shaggy unkempt coat be- 
came so sleek that it shone. But always he 
remained lithe; it required litheness to run to 
earth the squirrels and rabbits that furnished 
his sustenance. Quite often he would sweep 
down upon the remnants of a picnic feast and 
hold a regale royal. 

Life was not without its diversions that sum- 
mer. From his cache on the knoll Wolf watch- 
ed each day a ranger ride the trail. The voices 
of hikers were common to his ears. Once, in 
the canyon just below, a merry party pitched 
camp. At nightfall the plaintive twang of a 
eukalele drifted upward, striking an uneasy note 
within the big dog. Suddenly he sat up and sent 
a mournful, haunting howl out upon the clear 
night air. Startled voices—the frenzied sound 


of scurrying in the canyon—and the campers 
beat a hasty retreat to spots more civilized, 
there to spread abroad the astounding news that 
a wolf roamed at large on the mountain. 

Swiftly the pleasant summer days passed into 
the discard. All too soon the toyon berry was 
suffused with its scarlet hue. Wolf, lying there 
in his snug home, sniffed the wind that blew 
straight from the south carrying with it the first 
rain of the season. 

No longer sounded the distant voices of gay 
hikers. And, too, the ranger had shifted his 
trail. Cut off from all humanity an overwhelm- 
ing sense of loneliness clutched the dog. 
Through three days of pitching rain, with the 
redwoods in the canyon below roaring as a. 
mighty sea, through two days of dull, murky 
weather, he sprawled indolently in his cache, 
prowling forth only in quest of food. On the 
sixth day the sun kindly made its appearance 
and Wolf sauntered abroad on a tour of inspec- 
tion, casually following a little stream that cas- 
caded down the canyon. Quite suddenly the 
tiny waterway broke into a dam and here the 
dog paused. 

As he stood there, his proud head held high, 
his silken coat gleaming a rich tawny shade in 
the sunlight, his long plume of a tail held at a 
jaunty angle, he was just a big, good-natured 
collie—the sort of a dog one might see romping 
on a daisy-dotted lawn with little children. 


Even as he stood there, his ears became alert, 
his eyes watchful. With one silent motion he 
cowered to the ground on the fern-swept bank 
of the dam. On the opposite shore the brakes 
parted to frame a blue-clad youngster of three 
or thereabouts. 

“Junior! Come away from that creek!” A 
woman's voice, high with fear, brought the 
child reluctantly about, and sent the big dog 
scurrying uphill into the brush. 


Every day Wolf roamed to the dam. Cau- 
tiously he ventured further, to find a cozy white 
cottage in a small clearing, where dwelt the 
golden-curled Junior. Often he slunk in the 
shadows, his bright yellow orbs fixed upon the 
child; with all his shy collie soul, he wanted to 
gain the friendship of this blue-denimed young- 
ster, but the wild, restless streak within him 
kept him ever in the thicket. 

Wolf, in his prowling, made further discovery. 
A yardful of plump fowls added much to his in- 
terest. The dog’s tongue stole out to lick his 
chops reminiscently — he was wearying of his 
squirrel-rabbit diet. 
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“Some animal has been getting away with the 
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chickens.” The man scowled as he strode into 
the kitchen where his wife was preparing the 
evening meal. 


Startled, she glanced at him. “Maybe they 


strayed up the mountain. How many?” 


“Four White Rock pullets. No, they never 
strayed. There’s too many feathers around for 
that. It’s either a skunk or—-” 


“Big dog!” This from young Junior at the 
window, his button of a nose flattened against 
the glass. 

With a bound, the man gained the window. 
“By Jove! I'll bet that’s him—I’ll pop him be- 
fore he makes a getaway!” 

But the keen Wolf, hugging the edge of the 
clearing, became suddenly aware of the gaze of 
humans and was gone even before the man had 
laid his hand upon a weapon. 


So death again rode upon the trail of the 
collie, but indifferently and at will, he proceed- 
ed with his raidings. It became almost an ob- 
session with the man to kill the marauder, but 
Wolf watched his chances well, and the nearest 
the avenger ever came to revenge was to send 
a hot shot screaming after the flashing form. 


Spring fever held Wolf in its grip. It was 
his pleasure those days to lie at ease on the sun- 
ny knoll, which was nothing more or less now 
than a bank of fragrant spring flowers. All 
rae one sunny morning in mid-April, he lay 
there, occasionally indulging in a wide yawn or 
luxurious stretch. 


Along toward noon, Wolf embarked on a for- 
aging expedition, instinctively turning his sharp 
nose toward the little cottage in the canyon be- 
low; but at the dam he halted, human voices 
carrying their warning to his sensitive ears. 
Quite comfortable he settled himself to rest, 
drifting off into instant slumber with utter 
abandon. 


Wolf came back to earth with a sharp quiver. 
A childish whimper smote his ears. He sprang 
to his feet. There in the dark water below a 
dash of blue caught his eye. 


The collie took the leap on the instant. There 
was a splash that sent the water flying in a hun- 
dred ways. Strong white teeth took firm hold 
in the garments of the struggling child. and 
Wolf struck out for shore. Tenderly he depos- 
ited his dripping burden on the turf—then shook 
himself vigorously. 


“Big dog!” sputtered Junior, sitting up and 
reaching out a sturdy arm. 

Wolf grinned amiably; then gently he nosed 
the youngster with a velvety muzzle. 

“Junior " commanded a distant voice. 
“Junior!” 

“Big dog!” chuckled Junior, scrambling to 
his feet. “Big dog!” he repeated in approval, 
and turned dutifully homeward. 

Wolf stared after the retreating figure, a mild, 
longing glint in his eyes that seemed to say re- 
gretfully, “We might be such comrades vs 

But Wolf was a hunted thing, and a man with 
a mean shotgun was camping warily on his trail. 


A full moon smiled jovially down from a 
cloudless sky. Wolf sighed as he sat on the 
threshold of his knoll home and gazed with 
fierce reflection down into the dark canyon 
below. 

There was a flash as of lightning—a shock as 
of thunder—and the abrupt stillness that fol- 
lowed was interrupted by two distinct sounds. 
Flung from some cavern of darkness came the 
unmistakable cry of a creature in anguish, while 
there in the moonlit clearing a man swore aloud 
in his disappointment. 

“But I nicked him!” There was exultation 
in his tone as the man'stooped to inspect a tell- 
tale spot on the ground. “If he isn’t done for 
this time, I'll get him yet!” 

For the last time Wolf has trod the hazardous 
path that borders on disaster; for the last time 
he has felt the heavy hand of man. He seeks 
only those pleasant spots where the redwoods 
are thickest and where his hermitage may be 
complete. True, there sometimes drifts to him 
the thin, distant voices of humans, but stilled 
forever is the answering chord within that wild 
heart. 

When the mountain air is almost painful in 
its sharpness, and the frost has blanketed the 
small towns that dot the country below until 
they look like toy villages in a snow kingdom, 
there is a peculiar stiffness in Wolf’s rugged 
right shoulder; merely a gentle reminder of 
what might have happened—and what still 
might happen should he ever again intrude upon 
civilization. 

And if the Almighty has given to the dumb 
subjects of the lower level the power of philos- 
ophy, then Wolf must know that for him life at 
its sweetest is found along the higher trails. 
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Bitter Medicine 


By D. S. WOOD 


shall spend their hours of leisure from camp and 


battles, in flitting lightly from flow'r to flow’r.”—Extract 
from Unwritten Army Regulations. 


I. 


HE youngish major of regular cavalry (as 
T his uniform showed him to be) paused be- 


fore an extremely modern mansionette on 
a shaded avenue of his little home town, and bit 
his upper lip reflectively. Could this be Nellie’s 
home now? Where was the vine-covered cot- 
tage that occupied this site three years ago? And 
the swinging, panelled gate where, on that night 
he left for training camp, she bade him good- 
bye, with the moonlight jeweling the tears from 
her saddened eyes and burnishing her hair into 
molten bronze ? 


And the forty-acre patch, too! Gone from it 
was the velvety voluptuous sheen of alfalfa—in- 
stead, a multitude of obviously new and cheap 
cottages of a monotonous similarity of aspect 
offended the eye. Prosperity had evidently come 
to Nellie’s folks. All was change and growth. 
But Nellie would never change. No, she was— 
just Nellie, the girl back home, the girl you for- 
get and neglect and hurt until you’ve finally ac- 
quired, by association with other kinds, appre- 
ciation for her—usually too late. Only he was 
not going to be too late. 


As he rang the bell, doubts assailed him. 
What a chance he had taken! Why hadn’t he 
swallowed his false pride and written her before 
coming, even after his long lapse in correspond- 
ence? She might have married. But no, his 
own folks would have told him that in their 
letters. 

The tired look about his eyes, there all too 
soon, became more noticeable. Lord, but he 
was tired, tired—awfully tired of the life one 
can lead in the army by merely following the 
social line of least resistance. 

The door opened behind him, a girl’s voice 
exclaimed: “Oh!” Turning, he saw framed in 
the doorway a stunningly attractive, vivaciously 
alive girl in whose eyes danced a delighted rec- 
ognition. * * * Nellie? Yes, it must be. But 
for the second only he was in doubt. 

“My God, Ma!”’ she called over her shoulder, 
“look who’s here!” 

She grasped him on both arms and shook 
him in mock chastisement; scolding: 

“You awful man—you nearly gave me heart- 


failure. Brownie! You cute man—lI never 
knew you looked like that in a uniform. You 
come right in.” 

She pulled him into the house to her flus- 
tered, timid, old-fashioned little mother, and 
commanded: “Now sit down, right there. Don’t 
you move, either, till I give you the once-over. 
Why did you quit writing to me? Never mind 
lying—don’t answer. I’ve got you now, any- 
way. Ma, lock the door so he can’t get away.” 

She dropped beside him on the divan and 
drew back in comic appraisement, lifting her 
eyebrows and tilting her head, continuing: 

“M—m—m! Just wait till I show you off 
to this little hick town—they’ll drop dead. Is 
all the rest of this day mine?” 


The telephone rang, and he heard her tell- 
ing “Eddie” to call up again some other day. 

“Nell has changed so, don’t you think?” 
sighed her mother. 

He agreed, thoughtfully. Well, did he ex- 
pect her to dress still as they did in 1917? A 
girl has at least to keep up with the conserva- 
tive modes, doesn’t she? But as he watched her 
telephone in the hall, he had to admit to himself 
that her modiste was not hampered by con- 
servative instincts, judging by the length of her 
skirt. Always a pretty girl, now she struck him 
as being qualified to bag the limit in any 
metropolis. Tweezers, cosmetics galore, and 


bobbed hair had all assisted in the change. 


As her mother disappeared, sighing some- 
thing about dinner arrangements, Nellie brought 
back with her some articles which Browning 
recognized as the makings of cock-tails. Now 
thoroughly at ease, he performed the ceremony, 
while she chattered. He offered her a generous 
cupful, in the perfunctory manner of one ex- 
pecting it to be declined—but she took it with- 
out the quiver of a single long, silky, blackened 
eye-lash and smiled provokingly up at him as 
she sipped it. In a state of coma he later ex- 
tended his cigarette case, but she waved it 
away: 

“Thanks. Have my own brand.” 

Slowly he put the case back. She asked, 
thoughtfully: 

“Been out to the ranch yet?” 
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“No. Just got in.” 
“Why did you come and see me so soon— 
even before your folks >” 


There it was, in her eyes, what he had come 
two thousand miles to see. For that he had 
lied to the Colonel of his regiment in order to 
get his leave. Even now in his breast pocket 
was a crumpled tissue, a military order for his 
leave which would explain all to her, and which 
he had intended as a surprise for her. And here 
was the opportunity. But something was wrong. 
He procrastinated: 

“They didn’t expect me, so they didn’t meet 
me. Had to stay in town overnight so I dropped 
over.” 

During dinner, the telephone interrupted the 
dessert and he heard her telling “Artie” to call 
up again some other evening. | 

Later she said: ‘Now for a movie—that’s 
all they have here.” By her choice it was “Why 
Women Weaken,” a six-reeler, by the same 
director as “Why Love Your Husband?” At all 
the proper places Nellie gasped or held her 
breath in tense anxiety. Once out in the open 
air, which Browning breathed in thankfully, she 
guided him into the same cafe where in years 
agone they had supped after many a gentle 
movie. Then it had been a quiet sort of a re- 
treat, but now a mellow blast of jazz permeated 
every atom of ozone between the mirrored 
walls and pillars; the dancing floor was crowd- 
ed and a giant scintillator projected motley 
hues upon the assemblage. 


Nell spoke to the head waiter. 

“H’lo, Henry. Right by the floor, please.” 

Then she ordered enough food to last three 
hours, and prepared to spend the evening. He 
found that dancing, with Nell, was not difficult. 
He would have enjoyed himself after a casual 
fashion had it not been for an occasional 
thought of the order in his pocket. 

“I could dance with you all night,” sighed 
Nell, after the third dance, as she dove into 
some salad. “Why did you quit writing to me, 
anyway? I don’t blame you, though—I was a 
back-number in those days, all right. Don’t 
you think so>?” 


A young individual with a round hair-cut and 
a physical swagger now loomed up alongside 
the table, one Eddie. Nell drifted away in his 
arms, the couple narrowly missing a collision 
with the saxaphone artist at the first corner. As 
Browning’s eyes indolently followed them he 
noticed that Eddie’s thoroughly up-to-date vari- 
ations of the shimmy were a matter of course 
to the girl. In seating the girl again, Eddie 
vigorously mopped the perspiration from his 


face with a lavender silk handkerchief and 
beamed excessively upon the other man in re- 
calling certain school-day incidents. A ticklish 
sensation started at the Major’s neck and 
crawled down his spine. He felt to be sure that 
the button of his breast pocket flap was se- 
curely fastened. 

Later Nell said: “There'll be others after 
dances, I suppose. What shall I tell ’em>” 

Taking cognizance of certain other individ- 
uals of Eddie’s type or worse, scattered through 
the place, and also the probability that Nell 
would draw the line at none of them, he hastily 
replied in the manner, but not for the reasons, 
desired: 

“Don’t dancé with anybody else—tonight. | 
want you all to myself.” 

A forty candle power look from Nell’s artis- 
tically set-off eyes was his reward. For the re- 
mainder of that dizzy evening he was her prop- 
erty. It could be seen in-her glance, in her 
capricious way of pulling him from his seat to 
dance, and in the air of ownership with which 
she picked a thread from his sleeve between 
encores. 

In her car on the way home, afterwards, she 
snuggled insinuatingly against his shoulder. 

“Us’s goin’ to have lots and lots of fun, while 


us is home on leave, isn’t us>” she purred. 


“Oh, well,” thought Browning as he encircled 
her with his arm, “When in Rome, etc.” 


“Bad, naughty boy,” she scolded. “Who 
said he could >” 

Her kisses were warm, and tasted like more. 
so he managed to stay awake until he had de- 
posited her safely at her door. There she cau- 
tioned: 

“Don’t forget now, you can stay out at the 
ranch daytimes, but evenings you belong to 
me. 

The fear of ridicule is a potent factor in the 
life of the youth. In his room at the “Com- 
mercial”—even that place had changed too. 
the doggoned thing had plate-glass_ win- 
dows in front—Browning buried his face in his 
hands in despair. Before him on the cheap 
table was spread a crumpled tissue; stating in 
terse phraseology that Maj. B. R. Browning. 
Umpth Cavalry, is hereby granted twenty days’ 
leave, for the purpose of getting married. Death 
or marriage it took to obtain leave in the days 
of reconstruction of the army. And too well 
had Browning lied. 


II. 


Ten days elapsed before Browning felt that 
he could view his problem with a proportionate 
eye. He sat smoking, feet cocked on the win- 


_° wife in three days. 
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dow-sill, gazing out upon the opulent green 
campus of his Alma Mater, to whom he had 
turned in the hour of need for consolation, now 
that it was practically too late for a solution. 
Before him the sun, a golden ball of fire, 
dropped sulkily behind the distant serrated 
ramparts of smoky San Francisco. Behind 
him Wiskozill (referred to by his classes as 
“Whisky Bill’), a former classmate and fra- 
ternity brother, now an assistant professor of 
chemistry, corrected the quiz papers of that day 
with appropriate snorts and groans. 


Briefly, the main points were these. Either 
return to his regiment and resign—or find a 
Resignation was a bitter 
pill. He thought of his troop, the pride of his 
life. He heard again the uproar of the polo 
scrimmage, the crack of mallet on ball; he 
felt the rush of wind in his ears, and between 
his legs the powerful stride of a pony bred, 
trained and ridden for speed in the panting, 
sweating dash down-field for a goal. Well, 
about his only salvation now was a co-ed. Dur- 
ing the past few days of putting up with Wisko- 
zill at the Faculty Club he had roamed from one 
college function to another,‘ realizing the utter 
stupidity of his intentions, the alternative of 
which, however, would ruin his army career. 
Getting the right sort of a girl to marry you in 
three days—especially a co-ed-—simply wasn’t 
being done now. In the college daily on his lap 
he gloomily noticed an item to the effect that 
here was the largest university in the world, and 
that it had over five thousand co-eds. The word 
“advertise” suddenly leaped into his brain, only 
to be ruthlessly dispelled. 


He was aroused from reverie by the sten- 
torlian tones used by Wiskozill in answering 
someone who had just entered: 

“No, my dear girl, I will not change your 
grade in Chemistry. I changed it for you last 
semester and I told you then you'd have to earn 
it next time. That’s final.” 

“But, Mr. Wiskozill, I—I 

“No!” roared the fiery instructor. ““NO-O-O! 
D’'you know you're the sixth this afternoon 
that’s tried to cry a ‘Three’ out of me? NO!” 

Browning, resisting the desire to turn his 
head, heard nothing then but a distinctly fem- 
inine sniffle. 

“That’s all,”” growled the tyrant, in dismissal, 
and there was a rustling of Papers from the di- 
rection of his desk. 

A moment later the door to the little office 
in the Chemistry Laboratories closed very 
softly and Browning, knowing she was gone, 
turned to his friend. 
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“You damned beast,” 
brutality. 

Wiskozill shamefacedly burrowed deeper into 
his papers, saying: 

“Aw, she’s a little bolshevik. Bothered me 
all term. Lord knows she’s intelligent enough, 
but she says Chemistry is a series of unrelated 
facts with no mathematical foundation.” 

Obeying that impulse, with elaborate care- 
lessness Browning took his leave. In_ the 
gloomy, tunnel-like hall of the revered old 
structure a girl leaned dismally against the wall 
and dabbed her face with a moist handkerchief. 
She did not look up. 

“Look here,” said the man, “don’t cry like 
that. Wisk isn’t such a bad sort at the bottom. 
I'll see if I can’t help you out when he’s cooled 
off a little.” 


“Oh, please go on and let me alone!” she 
wailed, still with her face buried in her arm. 

Something in the quietness of his leaving 
caused her to turn her wet eyes upon his ex- 
tremely dignified departure. In a half-second. 
after the fashion of woman these some years. 
she had completely estimated, analyzed and 
catalogued him. 

“Oh,” she called after him, 
were a college boy.” 

An invitation to be recognized by Browning 
did not have to be engraved on the conventional 
form. He returned and silently stood near for 
some minutes until she had stilled her sobbing; 
whereupon she removed the stains of travail as 
best she could in that dim light, powdering vig- 
ously a retroussé nose that was never meant to 
look upon a tear. Although he had won a bat- 
tle, of sorts, he realized that the immediate sit- 
uation was controlled by other hands than his 
own, and he was content to wait. Soon she 
spoke: 

“You don’t know him—the stubborn brute! 
They told me he was peevish today, but it 
meant so much to me I had to come, anyway. 

“Well, now, it isn’t so bad,” he soothed. 
“You can take Chem again next year.” 

With quivering lips and starry eyes she said: 

“There won’t be any ‘next year.” This flunks 
me out—clear out of school. * * * I just 
can't tell ‘em back home. I—I won't go 
home!” 

He pondered on that statement. 

“Why, surely your folks as 

“I haven’t any,” hopelessly. “Only a step- 
father. I haven’t seen him for years. He's 
too much like Wiskozill—I wouldn’t dare go 
back and face him. I'll get a job—anything 
—and work, first.” 


he said, with cheerful 
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“Well, that’s hard luck, all right. I can sym- 
pathize with you more than you think—I’m in 
much the same fix myself, only not such a bad 
one, of course. Mine is right comical.” 

She said, after studying him gravely: 

“I don’t believe it. Maybe you don’t make 
such a fuss over yours, though.” 

“Wish I could—I might feel better about it 
afterward.” 

A smile struggled for the control of the girl’s 
sobered mouth. There was a pause; while the 
darkness of evening filled the corridor. Then, 
without appearing to notice his presence, she 
slowly said: 

“I guess I'd better be going up to the house.” 
Yet she made no motion which could be con- 


strued as preliminary to departure. 
“Phi Omega?’ He could not decipher her 


pin. 

“Yes.”” Adding, as an afterthought, “Way 
up on Dwight Street.”” Sull she waited, twisting 
her pulpy handkerchief absently. 

“Walking >” 

“What? Oh, yes, walking.” 

Another pause. “Poor kid,” thought he, “not 
a day over eighteen, and thinks this is trouble. 
I hope she never sees worse.” 

A door opened and out came with stick and 
hat the ogre of all Chemistry hopefuls, peering 
through his spectacles at the two standing in the 
gloom, then gruffly speaking: 

“If you’re waiting to see me, Miss Ervine, it’s 
useless. I assure you. You can’t retrieve a 
year of trifling with five minutes of emotion as 
far as I’m concerned. Goecd night. * * * 
Coming, Browning >” 

The girl caught her breath and involuntarily 
her form shrank closer to Browning, who said: 

“Not right now, Wiskozill. You go on ahead. 
I'll be up later—tut don’t wait your dinner.” 

With a grunt of disgust the assistant professor 
melted away, out into the dusk. Quite as if it 
were the most natural thing in the world, the 
two remaining fell into step together, out of the 
place and toward the Phi Omega. 


IIT. 


The way out of the campus toward that sor- 
ority led through the sunken, oak-covered hol- 
lows of Faculty Guade. Deeply hurt by Wisko- 
zill’s words the girl silently stumbled along the 
path until Browning led her a step to one side, 
to a flat marble settee against the gnarled trunk 
of an aged oak. 

“Let’s talk this thing over,” he said, as they 
were seated there. “Maybe there’s a way out 
of your trouble—and mine, too. There’s one 
obvious solution—and it would kill both birds 


with one stone, too. But of course it’d be ab- 
surd to expect you to do it.” 

“Tell me your trouble,” she commanded, 
“and I'll see if it would.” 

He told her. 

“O !” she cried, low. “Oh!” 


The campus was almost deserted at this hour. 
and in the deep, portent silence now ensuing in 
Faculty Glade the steps of a belated student 
crunching the gravel of a distant path fairly 
rent the air with terrific force. They grew 
fainter, disappeared, and again the stillness of 
the dead enshrouded the place. “It’s her next 
move, he thought. “Wonder if it'll be a fifty- 
yard dash—or assault and battery >” 


At last she said, quite low, with averted 


head: 


“What would you think of a girl who would - 


do that >” 

“What would you think of the man?” 

“Oh, well—that’s different.” 

“Why >?” 

“Because.” This was in a tone of finality. 
“Besides, you don’t know a thing about me.” 

“Nor you abcut me. * * * Listen, I feel 
like a holy dub talking to you this way on a 
half-hour’s acquaintance, but as far as knowing 
you is concerned—lI’ve come to a conclusion on 
that. Never mind why. Now about me. I’m a 
total stranger, and there are only three days 
now to make up your mind about me, even if 
you were inclined to. Are you—d’you suppose 
—there'd be any use?” 

“Maybe.” 

He seemed satisfied with that answer, and 
went on: 

“You don’t know me from Adam, of course.” 

She answered slowly, after a pause: 

“I know that you're an officer and a gentle- 
man.” 

This effectually squelched that digression. 
“Ye Gods!” mentally groaned Browning. 
“What a kid!”” Then, aloud: 

“T don’t want to intrude on you for one mo- 
ment, so you'll have to tell me when | may 
come.” 

“Well—I haven't anything to do—this even- 
ing.” 

So they stopped for dinner at the South Gate 
Cafeteria, just outside the Sather Gate, where it 
caught the college trade. Students good-natur- 
edly jammed the place, and Browning felt a 
tinge of regret that he could not be one of them 
still. Even though but a few years since his 
graduation, he now felt alien. Several P. G.’s, 
recognizing him, came over with greetings of 
genuine fervor; also Christie, the famous 
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trainer, and Andy Smith, veteran football 
coach, whose “wonder team” of that year had 
an undefiled goal line. To have these giants of 
the college world thus single him out where this 
girl could see did not annoy him to any consid- 
erable extent, but he would have dropped dead 
at her feet before betraying by his manner that 
these honors were anything but a matter of 
course. 

On the back of an envelope the two drew up 
a schedule for the three days the man was to 
be under observation. Beside the _ theaters 
there was to be a hop at his frat, a hike and a 
baseball game against Stanford. 

That night it was the theater. 

“I’ve been making investigations in the back 
files of the ‘Daily Cals,’”” she said, next day, 
when their hike had progressed as far as the 
Big C, where it had stopped only a half-mile 
from the campus, but most of that straight up. 
Browning had said that he was a cavalryman 
and refused to walk any further. so they seated 
themselves on the turfed promontory and rested. 

“Have you gotten the low-down on me?” 

“Well, there were lots of pictures of you in 
football togs, and baseball and track—and 
oodles of complimentary remarks under them.” 

“| was some pumpkins in them there days.” 
He threw out his chest. 

““Also——” here she paused while a malic- 
ious twinkle gleamed in her eye, “also in one 
place there was something about a forward 
pass, on a goal line, or something. I couldn't 
exactly understand.” 

He groaned, and she went on. 

“Anyway, you dropped it, and we lost the 
Western Championship.” 

“T allowed you too much time to look me 
over, | guess. I should have said three minutes. 
* * Could you have decided 

“|—did. There’s no use pretending I didn’t.” 

“And you 

“Tl will do as you wish.” She met his eyes 
steadily and courageously. “I have thought it 
all over. I know nothing about your life ex- 
cept what was in those papers, but I just feel 
way down that you are the right kind—that you 
are tust plain—downright—decent.” She bent 
her head and twisted at the grass roots. 

For some time he watched her, silently, while 
various pictures and thoughts came unbidden— 
among them a phrase of Kipling’s, “the murki- 
ness of the average man’s life.” With tightly 
closed eyes he winced, and sharply turned his 
head away. She continued: 

“What must you think of me>” 

“Do you really want to know?” 


“Then I'll tell you. I think I’m not fit to 
clean the mud off of your shoes.” 

She did not seem to hear this. She was look- - 
ing away, far off over the sweep of cities below 
and the bay beyond, so he could not determine 
her expression. After a while she asked: 


“What is army life like®”” So he told her. 


IV. 
After the hop at the Phi Deltas they walked 


back across the moon-lit college grounds to the 
Phi Omegas, and it was the last hour of the 
third day. Not until they had passed the pale, 
stone-cascaded and pillared library did either 
speak; then, as if the idea had-just occurred to 
her. and looking straight ahead, she said: 

“That Bingham girl is awfully cute, don’t you 
think 

“Which girl is that?” 

“The one you had three dances with.” 

“Oh, that little campus kitty—why yes, in a 
sort of a way. * * * The last two we sat out.” 

“Oh, did you>®”” With exactly sufficient sur- 
prise to indicate that she had not noticed. 

“Yes, but I don’t imagine she got much of a 
kick out of it. I sat near a window so I could 
look through and watch you dancing all the 
time.” 

“Do you expect me to believe that, now?” 

“Well, wasn’t I staring at you all evening?” 

“Perhaps. I didn’t notice,” carelessly—too 
carelessly, in fact. And then, in a slightly 
warmer tone: “She told me you were fascinat- 
ing—perfectly, utterly fascinating, so you 
couldn’t have watched me all the time. * * * 
And she asked me if I had you all dated up for 
the rest of your leave.” 

“She did mention seeing me again,” casually, 
as he paused to light a cigarette. “if I recollect. 
But I didn’t bite because at the time I thought 
it was probable that I was all dated up for the 
rest of my life.” 

“Well, aren’t you 2” 

He did not answer. They passed over the 
rickety wooden bridge at Strawberry Creek into 
a hilly upper street of the sleepy college town. 
where low and dense evergreens transformed 
the walk into a dusky tunnel shot through oc- 
casionally by flakes of dim light. 

“T'll have to tell you,” finally he said. soberly. 
“| decided while I was sitting out that last time, 
just watching you dance. As I ever hope to be 
what I want to be, I can’t take this advantage 
of you—and I will not. I’m going back to my 
outht—take my medicine—and resign, if neces- 
sary. 


She stopped, facing him. 


“But why—why 2” 

“I can’t explain, exactly. It’s just between 
me and myself. If I fall down on this I'll never 
_ be able to—well, you couldn’t understand how 
it is with me.” He broke off, and abruptly 
threw his cigarette away. 

She stood still a while, lacing and unlacing 
her fingers, then slowly resumed the walk. A 
slanting streak of brilliancy fell through the 
foliage from above onto her bowed head. The 
air seemed charged with a force well-nigh irre- 
sistible, electric, all-pervading. 


“Don’t you worry about flunking out,” he 
continued. “I fixed that all up with Wisk today. 
It’s all right now, you can stay here.” 

“IT wasn’t even thinking abcut that. * * * 
So, you are going to take your medicine, while 
I slip out of taking mine by a trick. Do you 
expect me to do it?” 

“It’s not a trick, really. He said you knew 
the stuff, but you were bull-headed.” 

She took his arm gently, while Browning, to 
retain a vestige of his resolution, dared not look 
at her as she asked: 

“Is that the only reason you changed your 
mind >” 

“What other could there be>”’ 

““Why—perhaps now after three days, I am 
different—than you thought. Am [>” 


To this typically feminine onslaught he could 
think of no answer to give without letting go of 
everything, so beyond a deep gulp he made no 
sound. However, she did not force the issue, 
but as with one hand she smoothed down some 
recalcitrant ruffles of her party dress, she smiled 
in a strange little way to herself. Soon she at- 
tacked from another quarter: 

“Are you entirely through with me >” 

“That’s for you to decide, now.” 

“Well, of course I'll always feel a sort of in- 
terest in you—I came near being your wife. 
once. I'd like for you to write and tell me if 
that vicious old Colonel you told me about really 
court-martials you, if you want to. Do you 
want to?” 

“Want to! If I did what I want to, why 
there wouldn’t be any medicine to take.” 


Before the hunger in his eyes her own 
dropped. He could have taken her in his arms. 
He knew it, then. But that would mean that 
he had fallen down with himself. He wanted 
her to come to him later after he had swallowed 
his medicine, and,when not even the suspicion 
of the pressure of circumstance was a factor in 
her decision or his. Before her door she waited 
—simply waiting: she could feel his pride and 
iron-enforced reticence, and was glad because 
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of them. As she gave a hand in farewell her 
smile meant as plainly as words: ‘Do with me 
as you wish, for I am ycurs.”” But she said: 
“Don’t be worried about your medicine— 
you ve had most of it already. * * * Good- 


bye.” 
V. 


Two days later the youngest major in the 
army clinked his spurs together, threw his chin 
up, and saluted. 

“Sir, Major Browning reports for duty.” 

The senior colonel of cavalry, Col. “Jimmy” 
Jimpkins, leaned back in the chair from his lit- 
tered, battered desk, spectacles on forehead, 
and surveyed the returned officer from beneath 
iron-gray eyebrows that bushed out until they 
almost obscured his vision. His monstrous mus- 
tacios, relics of the Indian-fighting days along 
the Yellowstone and Little Big Horn, fairly 
quivered with suppressed emotion. But he had 
never been known to suppress emotion for any 
considerable length of time, and for that matter, 
as many a black-guard trooper could gleefully 
testify,—for they loved and worshipped his 
tough old hide as never a commander had been 
so adored before—he had a vocabulary, made 
perfect through long usage in campaigns that 
tried the flesh and soul, which was ideal for ex- 
pressing emotions of the kinds a soldier under- 
stood. He looked fierce, acted fierce, and talked 
fiercer yet—but deceived not a single man un- 
der him, for he would not harm the lowliest be- 
ing that existed. He was but an old man and 
lonely, very lonely. 


Outside was the heat—dry, scorching heat. 
Little gusts and eddies of torrid air busied them- 
selves with the enternal sand and dust of west- 
ern Texas. A drooping messenger galloped 
wearily across the parade ground. From a 
trumpet came in the lazy, drawn-out notes of 
an old-time bugler the calls for stables and 
water. 

“May I speak to the Colonel in private?” 
asked Browning, with a nervous. eye to the 
clerks whe came and went with papers. 

So over in the Colonel’s quarters, a trifle 
later, he told “Jimmy” all that his conscience 
would allow him about Nell, his boyhood girl, 
and why he had not married her,—and nothing 
more. “I have no excuse to make otherwise. 
sir, and I am ready to take the consequences,” 
he concluded. 

“Ts that all, major?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


“Nothing else to tell me >” 
“No, sir.” 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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Jeff's Lucky Moon 


By MARY EARL SHEPARD 


“The Raccoon’s tail am ringed around, 
The Possum’s tail am bar; 

lhe Rabbit got no tail at all 

But a little bunch o° har.” 


low patois peculiar to the “way down 

south” colored mammy. She had lived 
most of her life in Colonel Fairfield’s family and 
felt a prior claim in the matter of duties and im- 
portance over the other servants. The day was 
one of radiant sunshine, the sky as blue as a 
baby’s eyes. Mammy Chloe had elected to take 
her charge, a little fair haired girl of three sum- 
mers, down the winding path in front of the 
house known as “Mulberry Way,” which led 
As she shambled along, holding the baby’s hand 
to “Broad-gates” for “company” was expected. 
and singing softly to herself and to the child, a 
bare heel came in sight intermittently just above 
the soft slipper top—Mammy’s “coat of arms” 
young Mrs. Fairfield called it, for though neat 
and trim otherwise there was always the hole— 
large or small—in evidence. 

Colonel Fairfield was returning today, bring- 
ing his younger sister, who had married a 
“northern man” and had lived her twenty happy 
years of married life in a small town in Connec- 
ticut. He had died and left her alone and her 
only brother had gone on to bring her back to 
“God’s Country.” Mammy and little Anne had 
scarcely reached the entrance when the carriage 
rolled through the gates. Silas, or “Si” as he 
was famiarly known, maintained the dignity ex- 
nected of a coachman in the southern household. 
He pulled up to the side of the drive as he saw 
the familiar pair and baby Anne was lifted in 
and from her Grandfather’s knees she looked 
long and inquiringly at the Colonel's sister, as’ if 
to solve the mystery of the sad eyes that looked 
into the baby face. 

Tis said that eyes are the windows of the soul 
and the thoughts back of them look out upon 
the world of men to shame or praise us as the 
case may be! So intent was the child upon the 
face beside her that she was lifted out again by 
“Si” almost without realizing that her ride was 
over and that Mammy had omitted the always 
important feature of the afternoon’s end—a ride 
“pick-a-back” through the arch along Mulberry 
Way. As she got out of the carriage Aunt Pen 
stooped and took the little girl in her arms. She 
kissed her affectionately, as if to seal the com- 
radeship that had been born during the silent 


T HE voice was low and sweet with the mel- 


drive. Penelope Scofield had had no children 
but the maternal instinct was strong and mother- 
love shone in her eyes as she held the baby close 
to her heart. She was soothed and comforted 
by the little arms that almost unconsciously 
crept around her neck, and it was not until years 
had elapsed and it had been necessary for her 
to take the place of Anne’s mother that she 
realized that on that day, in trying to bury a 
sorrow, she had unearthed a blessing. 


During the many years that Colonel Fairfield’s 
home had opened its hospitable doors to those 
near and dear to him, there had never been an 
occasion when the coming of any one had meant 
so much to him as the day his only son brought 
the young and lovely bride to reign as mistress 
of the old mansion, for the Colonel’s wife had 
lived only a few hours after the birth of her son. 
Young Mrs. Fairfield never felt like an “in-law,” 
but from the first day she had taken her place 
as daughter in his heart and home, and when, 
after two years, her young husband was thrown 
from a horse and killed, the mother and babe 
remained and were, as the Colonel said, “as 
welcome as the flowers in the spring.” 


* * 


Anne grew into a loving but spoiled child, 
whose very whim was a command in the house- 
hold. The Colonel saw in her only that which 
was good and beautiful, for she was the idol of 
his heart, and if at any time correction was sug- 
gested “Daddy Fair,” as Anne had named him, 
would take the little girl by the hand and lead 
her into the garden, where she could “hear the 
birds sing” and the correction was forgotten. 
Anne’s mother had never entirely recovered 
from the shock and sorrow of her husband's 
death, and gradually and almost imperceptibly 
it fell to the lot of Aunt Pen to shoulder the 
duties and cares that young Mrs. Fairfield had 
so willingly undertaken when she came as a 
bride to “Broadgates.” It was a happy house- 
hold where any element of discord would have 
died of inanition in a soil too rich in love, kind- 
ness and consideration, one for another. 

At the age of sixteen Anne was sent away to 
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an Eastern school and the break in the home life 
was still further widened when Anne’s mother 
died during the second term of her school year. 
She was breught home to continue her studies 
under the direction of a governness. Anne had 
grown into a fair, sweet bit of loveliness, with 
little trace of the petulant child of a few years 
ago. Aunt Pen’s was a gentle guidance, but she 
often feared for her beloved Anne’s future, for 
so accustomed was she to love and adulation 
that a life without it would have been to her as 
the north wind to a tender blossom. One morn- 
ing in the room where the family assembled 
after breakfast, Aunt Pen and Anne sat discuss- 
ing plans for Anne’s coming out party, arrang- 
ing the day’s program and “visiting” generally. 
A card was brought in by one of the servants. 
It was bent through the center, indicating that 
the call was intended for the family. Anne, be- 
ing near the door, took the card from the tray 
and read, “Mr. Jefferson Dupont Culver.” As 
she looked at it, a smile crept around her mouth 
and she said, “Come on, Aunt Pen, it’s your 
special ‘pet’, Jeff Culver, and he’s making his 
first courtesy call in the neighborhood since his 
return from college. Good old Jeff! Wonder if 
he’s learned to speak to a girl without suggest- 
ing a rainbow 2” 


She stopped at a long pier glass that stood 
between the windows and took a cursory glance 
at her reflection as she and Aunt Pen went to- 
ward the room where Jeff Culver stood waiting. 
His greeting was cordial and genuine, but if he 
took on the brilliant hues of the rainbow he 
was too ruddy and sunburned to show it, and 
his manner and noise were all that even Anne’s 
critical eye could have desired. The call was 
comfortable and informal, stretching into a real 
visitation, and before Jeff left he had secured 
Anne’s promise to ride with him the next day, 
and that early morning canter was followed by 
others, and at the end of a few weeks Jeff had 
grown to be an almost daily visitor at “Broad- 
gates.” "lis true he did not always see Anne 
for she had many friends to claim her time; 
then, too, she felt that disciplinary measures 
were necessary to Jeff's well being, and when 
it suited her whimsical fancy she would have 
Aunt Pen see Jeff or bear some trivial excuse 
from her for her failure to keep her engagement 
with him. Mrs. Scofield had many friends and 
confidants among Anne’s associates, but there 
was no one who so appealed to her interest as 
Jeff, and when Anne elected to bestow one of 
her disciplinary doses upon him he would insist 
that “Aunt* Pen” would do quite as well, so the 
wholesome thing that often results from the as- 


sociation of a motherly woman of mature years 
and a boy like Jeff. 

The Colonel frequently strolled in from his 
den during these oft repeated visits, and one 
day just after Jeff had gone he turned to his 
sister and in no gentle terms expressed his dis- 
tinct disapproval of the boy’s frequent calls and 
his too evident attentions to Anne. Mrs. Sco- 
field had gone to school with Jeff’s mother when 
she was Helen Drake and had known the family 
well, besides having grown fond of Jeff on his 
own account. She was all too ready to plead 
the boy’s cause, but her womanly wisdom and 
keen understanding of the Colonel’s idiosyncra- 
sies suggested conciliatory measures and the ar- 
gument was a brought to an end. Colonel Fair- 
field stood for some time in a brown study as if 
settling some problem in his own mind. The 
question of Jeff was still uppermost in his 
thought and the words “absurd.” “ridiculous.” 
“preposterous” rose to his lips. He did not real- 
ize that Anne was now two years older than 
her grandmother, his Anne, when he carried her 
off in a knightly fashion some fifty years be- 
fore! Much of Anne’s spirit was a stalwart 
heritage handed down through two generations. 
He had gone into his room and carefully closed 
the door behind him; he stood for some time 
before his desk, as if weighing some question 
“pro” and “con.” Gradually a look of renewed 
determination came over his face and an adroil 
smile that seemed to indicate the rekindling of 
a new hope. He sat down and in a firm and 
steady hand he wrote: 

“Dear Cousin Ellen: 

“I am writing to ask a favor. We want you 
to send us your Eleanor for a time—things get 
slow down here and Anne needs the companion- 
ship and ‘brightening up’ that some one of her 
own age and inclinations would give her. Pack 
Eleanor up and send her on. We'll take the 
best of care of her and return her to you re- 
freshed and rested after a few weeks of country 
life. Tell her the horses are in fine condition 
and she must be prepared to take some ‘high 
fences’ and long canters when she gets here. 
Penelope and Anne join me in love and felici- 
tations. 

“Affectionately, your cousin, 

“Josiah Fairfield.” 

“Cousin Ellen” had always been a natural 
“match-maker.” Now she was to be treated 
to some of her own medicine. The Colonel 
knew that Eleanor was good to look upon—in 
fact, was called “a beauty.” She might well 
please the fancy of young Jeff. It might work! 


And it might even be doing Ellen a kindness 
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for there were no better people in all Randolph 
County than the Culvers. So why not? Any- 
way, the “die was cast,” and when, at break- 
fast a few mornings later, he mentioned having 
invited Ellen’s daughter down for a time, it oc- 
casioned no surprise in Anne’s thought, but 
Aunt Pen looked into the Colonel’s eyes to see if 
the duplicity was written there, or if it emanated 
from her own guilty mind. Eleanor came and 
she and Anne, always congenial, now became 
the greatest of friends. The days passed into 
weeks all too rapidly. There were rides, dances 
and tennis tournaments. Jeff played the part 
of escort whenever the opportunity presented 
itself. Through a spirit of mischief and in order 
to torment Jeff, Anne would purposely plan 
parties where Eleanor and Jeff were thrown in 
each other’s company. Jeff fell in nobly with 
Anne’s plans of entertainment, though many 
times his own inclinations and desires were sac- 
rificed in the process. The trend of events was 
plainly in evidence under Mrs. Scofeld’s keenly 
interested eye. She had seen Jeff “disciplined” 
almost to the “breaking point.” She had also 
taken note of his manliness in handling the try- 
ing situation, and she loved him for his tender- 
ness toward Anne and for his patience with her 
vagaries. She determined to throw some hint 
or suggestion to him which might enable him 
to win the love that would be so safe in his 
keeping and which he so richly deserved. Mrs. 
Scofield loved Anne almost as a mother and it 
was her dearest wish, if not to lead, at least to 
direct, her into a safe and happy marriage, for 
Anne’s impulses and proclivities were of such a 
nature as to engender great unhappiness were 
she to marry some one who had not the loving 
comprehension to understand her. 


One day, as Mrs. Scofield sat alone in front 
of the French doors that opened onto the bal- 
cony, she looked up to see Jeff coming toward 
the house. Now was her chance, she thought. 
She dropped her sewing, tapped on the window 
and beckoned to him. As he walked into the 
room, all of her well defined resolutions toward 
conservatism of speech flew to the “four winds” 
—the vigorous and forceful qualities of her 
character stood out as predominant features of 
her personality. “‘Jeff,”’ she said, “do you love 
Anne enough to hurt yourself in hurting her? 
For I’m afraid you must hurt to win. She has 
trampled on your heart long enough, and while 
I believe she really loves you, she must be awak- 
ened to a clearer sense of that love and of your 
real worth. So change vour tactics, boy, and 
I think you'll win in the end. Your purpose 
will be aided and abetted by the material right 


herein the house, which the Gods have provided 
—Eleanor!” 

Jeff shot Mrs. Scofield a deprecatory glance 
but before he could launch forth in defense of 
Anne she had gone and was half way up the 
stairs. Jeff stood as if transfixed to the spot. 
He knew that everything that had been said to 
him bore the stamp of truth upon it, and it was 
a truth that hurt. He lived in retrospect the 
weeks that he and Anne had been so much to- 
gether, and his face burned in the shame of his 
own belittling—his poor worm-like attitude had 
been all too evident—he’d been a fool!—a 
weakling! 

He stood where Mrs. Scofield had left him, 
as if deciding some course of action whereby 
he might at least reinstate himself in Anne’s re- 
spect. Gradually the light of his fighting ances- 
tors shone in his eye and he was quite ready 
for the combat that awaited him, for Eleanor 
and Anne were on the porch as he stepped from 
the hall, and as if the Fates had decreed to 
test him to the utmost, Anne welcomed him with 
her most bewitching smile and made room for 
him on the seat beside her. ““What’s doing to- 
day, Jeff>” she said, as she looked into his face, 
“let’s go for a canter to start with and then—.” 
Jeff's heart was doing a “double action” tattoo 
against his breast, but he stood the test and, 
with the calmness born of a desperate situation, 
he replied, “I’m sorry, Anne, but Eleanor and | 
had planned for a row on the river. Will you 
come along? The day is fine for just that lazy 
sport and too warm for a canter.” Anne’s eyes 
opened wide in wonderment. Could it be that 
Jeff was “turning her down” for some one else? 
Jeff—who had always fallen in with any and 
every suggestion she might have made! The 
color flamed to her cheeks, but she forced her- 
self to look into his eyes as she answered, “No, 
old dear. We won’t change any of your plans. 
You and Eleanor trot along and I'll help ‘Daddy 
Fair’ today. He has been begging me for a 
week to begin the cataloguing of his books. So 
now's the time.” She rose and smothering a 
well defined, if assumed, yawn, walked toward 
the door. As she went in she turned and called 
back over her shoulder, ‘!Don’t rock the boat, 
old son, you might fall in and wash your sins 
away. Adios! Be good.” 

And she was gone. 

Jeff whispered something to Eleanor. They 
walked from the porch toward the path that led 
to the river. 

As she closed the door of the library be- 
hind her Anne fought back the tears that 
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THE MOUNTAIN LASS 
By A. R. HYDLE 


What appealed to you in the mountain lass, 
And why did you love her so? 

Was it not because she was sweet and pure 
And grew as the wild flowers grow ? 


II 

: | On the trails, she walked with the Infinite One. 
And learned all the secrets fair 

Of the trees and birds and the mountain folk, 
Which greeted her everywhere. 


II] 


So, my friend, return her to God’s green streets, 
She’ll blossom again in time; 

. All the traces, left by the city’s grind, 

' Will vanish in Nature’s clime. 


4 
> 
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The Provocation of Ah Sing 


By GORDON GRANT. 


H SING, he of the placid countenance 
and scholarly elegance, and master of the 

notorious Nina Maria, was a distinct an- 
noyance to that select body of men whose head- 
quarters is located on the second floor of the 
Federal Building. Few others have succeeded 
in making themselves so conspicuously irritat- 
ing as Ah Sing, and no one has maintained 
himself in such a position for three months, 
much less three years. 

Even Dan Summerton admitted that Ah Sing 
was “slick,” and when he makes such an ad- 
mission there is some glimmering of significance 
to it. The trouble in the Ah Sing case—or 
rather cases—was not in catching the gentle- 
man but in discovering where he had hidden 
the contraband. The chase assumed the pro- 
portions of a perpetual game of hide-and-seek. 

Shake-ups originating in Washington, hard 
words from the chief. promises of promotion, 
everything that usually served to bring results 
in rare cases when the morale of the Service 
became bored to tears, had failed to bring about 
the ensnaring of the smuggler. And Ah Sing 
had made no attempt to hide the fact that he 
was smuggling—instead he gloried in the en- 
viable position he held. 

Traps had been skillfully evaded—the man 
seemed to possess some uncanny knowledge of 
just what was going to happen. And so Sum- 
merton of the Department of Justice, as well 
as certain other personages of more official than 
actual importance, were at their wits’ end 
though not exactly ready to admit they had been 
beaten. 

After three months of serene peace Ah Sing 
and the Nina Maria were heard from at Tibur- 
onilla Bay, two hundred miles south of San 
Diego. It was none of the Service’s business 
if they wanted to engage in gun running—there 
was plenty to take care of at home. Never- 
theless when the Nina Maria slipped out in a 
dense fog, eluding the steam launch that had 
hovered lazily near like some hungry though 
innocent vulture, there was some slight interest 
manifested. 

At Paee he was next sighted, calmly seques- 
tered behind a coral barrier reef on the wind- 
ward side of the islands. Another gentleman 
lived at that place, and was considerable of a 
nuisance to the Provincial Government at Rara- 
tonga. 

At that juncture the minor annoyance of Ah 


Sing was deluged in the sweep of the Great 
Pearl robbery in Pekin, which had a sequel in 
the Occident. The pearl in the center of the 
forehead of the Great Bhudda had been stolen. 
Certain tongs accused other tongs and other 
reasons as dark as the proverbial ways of the 
“heathen chinee” were advanced to the tune of 
the violent slamming of shutters on stores of 
peaceable Chinese. Many exquisite tortures ar- 
ranged and conducted within the confines of the 
Forbidden City failed to bring forth any clue, 
and the pearl seemed to have vanished. Mean- 
while San Francisco’s Chinatown took sides and 
prepared for warfare. 

The Service managed to arrange a conference 
cue to the timely aid of a sergeant of the 
Chinatown squad, and after much bowing and 
scraping and honeyed phrases the contestants 
were persuaded to put their guns away again. 

All this, though transpiring in a week’s time, 
had served to distract attention from Ah Sing. 
and when he was again sought the yacht had 
steamed scutheast from Paee toward the Malay 
States. Then suddenly fifty miles from Singa- 
pore it turned westward and set out across the 
Pacific for San Francisco. This had been 
gleaned from fragmentary reports of vessels 


who had sighted her. 


A month dragged slowly by, with all concern- 
ed on the alert. for more words had come from 
an official in Washington whose fitness for his 
post was determined largely on the number of 
votes he had been able to assemble for the right 
party, to the effect that Ah Sing was to be 
caught. It was useless to suggest that interest- 
ing procedure, but the warning served to tighten 
the vigil. 

At length the Nina Maria was sighted off the 
Heads, and an hour later it loomed up through 
the fog and came to anchor off Meigg’s Wharf. 
It had been there but twenty minutes when the 
Department arrived almost en masse. At the 
gangway Ah Sing smiled his appreciation of 
the welcome, but the boarding party was more 
inclined to scowl. 

Clad in the robes of a mandarin he gazed 
at them calmly through huge horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles. He welcomed them with long-winded 
high-sounding phrases, and Summerton thought 
he could almost see a smile framed on his im- 
mutable lips. Of course he had nothing to de- 
clare. He was offended that the gentlemen 
should even suggest such a thing. He, a peace- 


ful traveler, to be thusly suspected. Preposter- 
cus! 

Ah Sing did not expect to be believed. and 
he was not disappointed. Previous experience 
had taught him much. 


Then the systematic search began, he smiling 
encouragement and suggestions. On a passen- 
ger liner such a procedure would have been ab- 
surd, but here it was not. He made no effort 
to conceal the fact that he was playing the role 
of the benevolent parent at an Easter-egg hunt. 

“Ah, my dear friend Summerton,” he had 
greeted Dan in his curious mixture of Oriental 
and Occidental jargons. ‘Again we meet after 
many months of separation. But is it not written 
in the estimable works of the great scholar Lao- 
Tze that absence makes the bonds of friendship 
stronger? A wise man, Lao-Ize, Mr. Summer- 
ton!” 

“S’pose so,” grumbled Summerton, prodding 
vigorously under the magnificent Turkish rug in 
the cabin. 

“And also is it not said that the wise official 
uses his wisdom to his own advantage when he 
has dealings with a rich man? Another excel- 
lent saying that.” Then, after a few moments 
pause, “Do you gentlemen of the Service ever 
have occasion to accept from others for trifling 
services what the vulgar term baksheesh >” 
There was infinite cleverness in the tones. 


Instantly Summerton hardened and his jaw 
snapped viciously. “Just what do you mean, 
Ah Sing?” he hissed. 

The placid face of the mandarin did not 
change a particle. Shrugging his shoulders 
slightly he said, “What means the hawk who 
harries the sparrow?” 

“But, sir official,” he hastily reassured, “‘it 
was but a suggestion.” He spread his hands 
apologetically. “But if it should by any chance 
occur that something should be overlooked—” 
The tones dwindled away suggestively. 

“Nothing doing, Ah Sing—the Service don’t 
operate on your principles.” The mandarin 
turned away and gazed stolidly out over the 
channel to where the lights of Telegraph Hill 
were gleaming through the fog. 


Finally Summerton satisfied that nothing was 
hidden in the cabin went on to Ah Sing’s living 
quarters, the mandarin following doggedly at 
his heels. | 

The examination there was swiftly completed. 
Meanwhile Ah Sing had lighted a long Chinese 
pipe and was puffing away contentedly. Evi- 
dently there had been some preparation for the 
evening meal here, for the table was set in 
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Occidental snowy linen and shiny silver, con- 
trasting strangely with its occupant. 

After the search was over Summerton stood 
at the window for a few moments gazing out. 
The gleam of triumph in the other’s eyes was 
reflected by a steady gleam in his. A smile 
curled the smuggler’s lips. “Is the sir official 
through already >” 

Summerton turned and eyed him steadily. 
“Ah Sing,” he said steadily, “I'll admit that 
you ve got us beaten this time. Somehow you 
are smuggling in opium—but I'l] be blessed if 
I can see just how. You haven’t transferred it 
since you left Honolulu—a Navy boat has been 
trailing ycu. We're beat, I guess.” 

“It is so, sir,”” retorted Ah Sing. 


Summerton glanced over the room, taking in 
with his practiced eye the strange medley of 
appointments. There was a rap on the door, 
and Huddleston, his assistant, entered, reporting 
that a thorough search of the region below- 
decks had revealed not the faintest trace of 
contraband. 

On the table were two cruets, similar to those 
used in Occidental homes to contain vinegar 
and olive oil. But these vessels were of curious 
Chinese design with wide necks, and had ob- 
viously been intended for some other purpose. 

“Vinegar, by gum!” announced Summerton, 
picking it up from the table and opening the 
stonper. “Curicus design,” he commented. 

A faintly perceptible shadow had crossed the 
immobile face of Ah Sing, and now it vanished. 
‘A very old design of the Middle Kingdom,” he 
explained. Then suddenly Ah Sing gave a low 
cry. 

For Summerton had tipped the vessel side- 
wars and was poking two exploratory fingers 
through the opening while the two watchers 
looked their amazement. 


“Not opium!” ejaculated Huddleston. 

“No, not opium, but something else.” The 
fingers were withdrawn, and on one of them 
was a sticky white mass. He looked meaningly 
at Ah Sing. 

“What means this nonsense, sirs >” the latter 
asked with a visible effort at self-control. 

“It means,” said Summerton steadily, “that 
my friend Huddleston was wrong—the Great 
Bhudda’s pearl was paste. Study the ancients, 
Ah Sing—even Cleopatra knew that real pearls 
melt in vinegar!” 

“How did you know that he was trying to 
get away with the Great Pearl instead of merely 
opium >” asked Huddleston on the way back to 
the wharf from the launch. 
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Desert Vengeance 


By HARRISON CONRAD. 


HE long, low crumbling adobe, with its 
blank wall to the sinking sun, was squat- 
ted like a desolate dun island in a gray- 
green sea of mesquite. Northward and south- 
ward that sea billowed to uncertain limits; west- 
ward its waves beat at the warped palisades of 
the stark-naked mountains; eastward its tides 
whipped up against a low, sullen wall of red- 
black rock and lapped over into an infinitude of 
desert. 

A woman framed white in the doorway. She 
paused to lift a broad palm-leaf to fan her hag- 
gard, desert-browned face. With a faint, cool 
swishing of starched muslin, she stepped wearily 
from the low threshold and walked around to 
the shelter of the arrow-weed canopy that ex- 
tended from the north end of the adobe. __Lift- 
ing the fan to shade her pain-dulled brown eyes 
against the glare of the desert sun, she looked 
long and intently out over the sea of mesquite 
toward the forbidding hardness of the gaunt 
range. 

The hand that held the fan fell limply to her 
slim side as she turned, with a deep sigh, and 
crossed the hard dirt floor to the space under 
the canopy whither the late afternoon shade 
was slowly shifting. She dropped heavily into 
a crude hand-patterned canvas reclining chair 
and let her lusterless eyes stray with pathetic 
longing out over the mesquite to the eastern 
horizon beyond which—ever so far away—the 
lilacs were just bursting into bloom in a sweet 
old-fash‘oned Virginia garden, for, though in the 
desert, she was not of the desert. 

Through the palpitating heat-waves that shim- 
mered like iridescent ripples above the surface 
of that gray-green expanse as the desert sun 
toyed with its age-old plaything, she saw, as in 
a mirage, an object float for a lingering instant 
on the eastern wall, then dip down and sink into 
the dull monoteny of the wide basin. In the 
hesitating moment that the object had paused 
on the rim she had made out that it was a horse 
and rider, and she was perplexed; for none 
found that remote spot in the Arizona desert 
save an occasional prospector, and always he 
came behind his creeping burros. 

She dozed in the chair. The fan slipped to 
the floor and her long black hair fell free over 
her browned shoulders, from which her slender 
bare arms sloped gracefully to the fingers that 
twitched languidly in her lap. 

She was aroused by the muffled thud of a 


horse’s hoofs in the sand. She opened her eyes 
with a convulsive start to see a dusty, lithe 
young man, stern purpose seaming his beardless, 
well-tanned face, leap from a hard-bitten buck- 
skin and come toward her. He was in boots 
and corduroys and a shirt of soft gray material 
draped his broad shoulders. One hand rested 
upon his pistol butt while his broad hat, was 
swinging from the other. 


“Where’s Henry 2” he demanded in a hard 
voice, fling'ng his hat to the grcund and squar- 
ing himself before her. 

“Henry? Who—who—are you?” she gasp- 
ed, half rising, then sinking back into the chair, 
a ghastly pallor whipping to her cheeks beneath 
the desert tan as she gaped at him. 


“Tt’s Frank, Vera! Look! But—where’s 
Henry?” His voice had melted to tenderness 
for a moment. and then it jerked back abruptly 
to come hard again and with a menacing hiss. 


‘“Frank—Henry>” Smothering a moan, she 
clesed her eyes and clutched at her throat. 

“Yes, Henry! Where is he>2” came the insis- 
tent demand. 

“He is yonder-—in the mountains: but how— 
where have you come from—and why—why 
have you come here>?” Her bewildered eyes 
opened wide to stare up at the firm, tense face, 
then closed again as she shrank back with a 
shuddering groan. 

“Tt’s not a ghost, Vera, but Frank himself,” 
he said. “Look at me!” 

“Oh!” 

He gave an impatient laugh and stepped back 
a pace. 

“But—he said—you were dead!” she stam- 
mered, speaking as one in a dream. She lifted 
her heavy lids with painful effort and turned 
her staring eyes up at him. 


“Dead>” He gave a discordant laugh: then 
he turned away and began to pace restlessly 
back and forth beneath the canopy. “Do you 
doubt that he lied>”’ He halted his impatient 
steps and turned abruptly upon her. 

_ She stared dully at him and after a long si- 
lence she answered: “I believed him—then.” 

“You believed him—then.” He spoke as if 


mocking her halting utterance. 


“Yes,” she moaned, her numbed faculties 


awakening slowly as her straining terror began 
to relax. “He said you had been killed in a 
premature blast—was it not? and that he had 
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buried ycu—with his own hand—there by the 
claims—in the Cerbat Range.” 

“Buried me?” His brows contracted into a 
black frown and he thrust his big hands deep 
into his pockets as he began to pace the floor 
again; then once more he halted abruptly in 
front of her. “Yes, there was a premature 
blast and I was desperately hurt. Somehow I 
crawled out of the shaft—to find that he had 
deserted me like a cur—and had left me for the 
desert wolves.” 

Her bloodless lips parted and her eyes dilated 
with dumb horror. 

“But the wolves went hungry.” he said, with 
a rasping laugh, “although, as I lay staring up 
at the desert sky throughout two days and nights 
of ghastly torture, always conscious, I could 
have welcomed them to the feast.” 

“Oh!” she shuddered and buried her face in 
her hands. 

“But the desert is not all reptiles and wolves,” 
he went on more calmly. “Two men, prospec- 
tors—and strangers, too, happened to pass that 
way. They found me lying there beside the 
shaft, and when I heard their voices uncon- 
sciousness came at last to give me merciful re- 
lief. They made a litter of their shirts. so | 
learned afterward, and, with their backs blister- 
ing under the scorching sun, they carried me 
twenty miles across the desert to the nearest 
camp. Then I was taken to a hospital in King- 
man—and | lived.” 

““You—lived!”” she mumbled blankly, wide, 
staring eyes opening wider as she turned her 
ashen face up to him. | 

“When death seemed near my hate was 
strongest and my desire to kill him must have 
frightened death away,” he said morbidly. 

“‘And—you lived!” she muttered dazedly. 


“Yes—I lived. I did not know how long I 
was in the hospital, with its blank days and 
days that were an eternity. I knew nothing of 
time. There were weeks that were but a numb 
span; but when I went away, shattered but with 
life returning I learned that I had been in the 
hospital six months. Then I found that he had 
drawn out-all my funds from the bank—nearly 
five thousand dollars—the day after the accident 
and that he had left immediately. He himself 
had nothing, as you know. It was money that 
I had supplied to carry on the development of 
those properties. It was everything I had and 
was the earnings of my own hard labor. I dis- 
covered those claims, then sent for him and gave 
him a half interest in them because of you, and 
he had access to the funds in the bank just the 
same as myself. I trusted him—and he be- 


trayed the trust. When I was able to travel | 
borrowed money enough to take me back to 
Virginia. I learned that he had been there for a 
few days many months before and then had 
come West again, bringing you and Dorothy 
with him. I followed, but he had covered his 
tracks skillfully, and for nearly five months | 
have been searching for him. It’s a sordid tale 
to relate of the husband of one’s own sister, but 
there you have it in all its stark nakedness.” 


She stared up at him dully, as though she 
had failed to comprehend it all. “He came 
back—and paid off the debt on the old place,” 
she mumbled brokenly. 


‘Mother told me of his generosity—with my 
funds; but it was not because of his love for 
her that he did it,” he said bitterly. ‘He was 
planning for his own future.” 

‘And then we came here—Henry, Dorothy 
and I,”" she said just above a whisper. “We 
went away—soon after he came back.” 


“And where is Dorothy now?” His voice 
softened. 


“She is with him—in the mountains. He has 
found gold.” 


“Gold ?”” Scorn curled on his lips as he turn- 
ed away and began pacing the floor again. “But 
—TI wish I might see Dorothy,” he supplemented 
wistfully, halting in front of her. 


“She is a beautiful child,” she breathed with 
a deep sigh. “She is twelve now, you know— 
a brown, desert creature. But—but you must 
not stay to see her. You must go, Frank! And 
—I thank God that you are alive!” she added 
with the earnest fervor of a prayer. 

shall stay,”” he returned doggedly. “When 
will they return >?” 

“You must not stay!” she whispered tensely, 
ignoring his question. “You must go, Frank! 
He is my husband—and you are my brother! 
If you meet—now—after what has happened—”’ 

“T shall stay.” 

“Why—why would you stay >” 

“I shall stay and kill him,” he announced 
with relentless calm. “Then I shall take you 
and Dorothy away from here.” 

“Oh!” she cried in an agony of terror, half 
rising from the chair, then dropping helplessly 
back again. 

“But why did he bring you here>” he de- 
manded gruffly. 

“He said—for gold; but now I know,” she 
replied, her frightened eyes staring up at him. 

“Yes; he feared that I might have lived— 
and would trail him down,” he said, his voice 
quivering. ‘Now that I have found him I shall 
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kill him and take you and Dorothy out of here 
—out of this place of death.” 


“This place of death—yes, you are right— 
this is the place of death,” she muttered in the 
voice of one long brooding as she turned her 
eyes away from him to look beyond the mes- 
quite out toward the eastern horizon. “It is 
eleven months now since we came, and in all 
that time no letter—no word from home,” the 
final word lingering pathetically on her stiff, 
drawn lips; “‘for out here we can get no letters 
—nor can we send any. Except for two pros- 
pectors, you are the first to come in the—eleven 
months. Yes, this is the place of death.” 

“The place of death,” he repeated moodily, 
“and the place of madness; for the desert mad- 
ness is coming. [I hear it in your voice, I see 
it on your lips—in your eyes—” 

“Desert madness?”’ Clapping her hands, she 
gave a shrill hysterical laugh as she turned her 
eyes back to him. Now they glowed with a 
deep, unnatural fire. ‘Oh, yes! It is coming! 
Let it come! Then all will be blank—all illu- 
sion—and I shall live again—as in a mirage. It 
is only thus that I would want to live—here. 
But how did you know—that we were here— 
in this place of death>’’ The flash in her eyes 
burned out and gray terror crept back into them 
again. 

“IT saw the record of Henry’s filing notices 
in Yuma,” he answered. “Then I met an old 
prospector who had seen him at his claims. He 
told me where to find him—and I came.” 

“Ycu should not have come!” she reproached 
him. suppressing a sob. 

“| have come to kill him and then take you 
and Dorothy out of this place of death.” 

Above her low sobbing came a broken laugh. 

“When will they come>2” he demanded, lift- 


in ga hand toward the mountains. 


“To-day, perhaps, or to-night,” she answered 
dully, hardly conscious of her words. 

“T shall wait.” 

“No! No!” 

“T shall wait!” 

Oh!” she moaned, her face drawn with ter- 
ror. 

“Tl shall wait and kill him!” 

“He is my husband!” she breathed hoarsely. 
She rose from the chair and staggered across 
the floor to him. 

“Husband!” He gave a hollow laugh as he 
pushed her from him when she clutched at his 
arm. 

“Frank! Frank!” she wailed, and, reeling 
back to him, she put her arms about his neck 
and drew his face close to hers. “You must 


remember Dorothy! ‘She loves ycu as she loves 
her own father. Your name creeps into her 
prayers and her eyes fill with tears when she 
speaks of you. And Henry—he is different 
now. The perfidy of which you speak was not 
Henry’s perfidy. It was the desert that had 
crawled into him. And now the desert has done 
for him what they say it sometimes does. It 
drove him into madness—and then it took pity 
on him and purified him. He talks of you— 
always—and wishes for you—wishes that he 
might share all he has with you. The desert 
has chastened him—has made him big and 
good.” 

He laughed morbidly and pushed her away 
frem him. 

“T shall kill him!” he muttered, unmoved. 

She shrank from him with a low moan. She 
turned away and looked dully out over the mes- 
quite toward the mountains. Then she lifted 
her haggard, ghastly pale face back to him. 

“Frank!” she entreated. “You must go! In 
God’s name—go!” 

“I shall wait!” His voice was hard, brittle. 
“I shall kill him and take you and Dorothy 
away. 

“Frank!” 

“T shall wait!” 

“He is my husband! 

“T shall wait!” 

The sun rolled down over the shoulder of a 
grotesque pinnacle that stood up like a harle- 
quin above the dull, bare-boned mountain 
range. Gray twilight lingered but a little, then 
swam into dusk. The cool, sweet air of the desert 
evening droned in beneath the canopy, the man 
pacing the floor, nerves snapping tense, the wo- 
man, a deathly pallor beneath the desert brown, 
stiff in the crude chair and starting up at each 
desert sound. 

Dusk blurred into night, a night withcut moon 
but full of stars and humming with the strange 
inanimate sounds of the desert gone to sleep, a 
hush deeper than silence, with the fitful yelp of 
a coyotte rising intermittently to stab the weird 
stil'ness with its staccato notes. 

The woman, nerves taut, senses acute from 
terror, sprang from the chair with a suppressed 
shuddering cry and seized the man’s arm when 
her straining ears caught an alien sound that 
came dull over the desert hush. 

“He is coming! Hurry!” she said in a tense 
whisper. 

“T shall stay!’’ he mumbled, moving away 
from her. 

“Go! In God’s name 


—go ! 


And Dorothy—” 


Go! Hurry—Frank! 
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“T shall stay!” 

A hand went to her bosom and siapped back 
with the glint of an automatic as a flash of star- 
light fell upon it. 

“He is my husband!” she hissed at him as 
she drew close to his side. “Now, I too, am of 
the desert!” 

You of the desert?” He gave 
a mocking laugh, waiting, his pistol poised in 
his steady hand. 

“If you lift that weapon toward him—I shall 
kill you!” she breathed fiercely in his ear. 

He pushed past her, a harsh laugh deep in his 
throat. 

Above the droning silence of the night came 
the dull beat of burros’ hoofs, laboring, drawing 
near. 

“Frank—go!”’ she pleaded with a low moan; 
and, by the light of the stars, he read both ter- 
ror and fierce purpose in her eyes as she follow- 
ed him and clung to his arm. 

“IT am ready!” he muttered gutturally as he 
slipped away from her and pressed close against 
the wall. 

Both stiffened and stood rigid when a voice 
came from the mesquite beyond the canopy. 

“We're coming, mamma!” 

It was a child’s voice, gay, careless, but shrill 
with excitement and buoyant with eagerness. 

The weman stood motionless for a moment, 
then she staggered toward the voice and stood 
trembling beneath the edge of the canopy. She 
tried to cry out, but her tongue was dumb. Be- 


hind her a blurred shadow crept, pressing close 
against the wall. 

“We're coming mamma!” cried the girlish 
voice again; and the hurried pat-pat-pat of run- 
ning feet marked the swift approach of the child 
after she had tumbled from the burro’s back. 
““And—Oh, mamma!” she panted breathlessly, 
still invisible in the darkness. “‘Papa’s struck it 
awful rich—a big rich pocket— and a man 
passed our camp yesterday—and he said that 
Uncle Frank isn’t dead at all—and that he saw 
him in Yuma—and papa’s going to him right 
away—and give him half of the mine—and— 
and—then we're all going out of the desert! 
Isn’t it wonderful, mamma?” 

A dim, lithe figure tripped out of the darkness 
and threw itself, laughing and sobbing, into the 
woman’s arms; then out in the mesquite which 
the child had left behind sounded the tread of 
heavy feet. 

“Vera!”’ The voice that came out of the 
darkness was gruffly tender and throbbed with 
eagerness. 

The woman sent a quick, frightened glance 
back over her shoulder, the automatic clutched 
tight in her stiff fingers. But she saw no skulk- 
ing shadow pressed against the wall. Then out 
of the mesquite came a big black bulk that 
blurred clumsily against her. 

““Henry!”’ she moaned; and she swooned on 
his breast -with the sand-muffled thud of re- 
treating hoofs pounding in her ears. 


. 
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THE LAND OF PANTHER RUN 


By HOWARD PRESTON BARTRAM. 


What’s my name ?—It’s Larry Hank; 
Got a boat and gun; 
And a lean-to in the cove 
Nigh to Panther Run. 
Got a right slick little hound; 
Got a cabin, too— 
‘Leven mile by Perkins trail; 
Sixteen by canoe. 


Tell yer—there’s the land for ye— 
Land of Panther Run; 

Hills a-scooting to the skee; 
Leapin’ nigh the sun. 

Now and then a big black bear 
In the old swamp over there. 
Six point buck and partridge, too— 
(Least enough fer me an’ you) 


Ken I cook? Why, bless my scul— 
What yer think I be? 
Some old socker out of luck 
Trolling fer a fee? 
Guided nigh to forty year; 
Snaked out trees an’ trapped— 
Bagged a score of catamount 
Fer as Huggin’s Gap— 

Raised ten chil’ens (married Liz) 
Drunk;—-and had the rheumatiz. 
Cached an’ tented—(burned out slash) 
Skeed;—an’ run the Allegash. 


So yer think ye’ll take a chance—do yer? 


Wal, | swan—what I tell yer’s jest plain truth 


T’aint no Yankee yarn. 

Lake’s a nasty kickin’ sea-— 
(Better rest till morn) 

So long, boys, we'll hit the trail 
‘Bout the break of dawn. 


“2 | | 
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Old Point Baldy 


By MILTON R. RUTHERFORD 


OME Jim, tell us a story,” we said at last 
to our host, as we sat lazily smoking be- 
fore the blazing fireplace. 

Jim Brannon was a large man and rather 
tall, but well proportioned. His height was les- 
sened somewhat by the stoop of his shoulders, 
as he stood by the hearth, with one elbow rest- 
ing on the mantel. Seemingly he did not hear 
our request as he .gazed into the glowing fire, 
then raising his head, his eyes came on a level 
with a window across the room; a window with 
its outside casement banked high with snow. 

A reminiscent smile crossed his lips as he sat 
down in the remaining chair drawn up in the 
circle before the fire, and replied: 

“All right boys, here goes: It happened 
seven years ago this winter; it was a cold and 
long drawn out winter, when all the country 
was blanketed with snow for months. 

“I was prospecting over in the Mother Lode 
district, but a short distance from an old and 
well known landmark, Old Point Baldy. If you 
haven’t seen it, you have probably heard of it. 
It is impossible for snow to lodge on the smooth 
and perpendicular walls, and in the mornings 
of that winter, the bold relief of the great mass 
of rock and granite stood out cold and tragic. 

“I was staying alone in a plainly furnished 
two-room shack. The building was roughly put 
together, but it was tight and kept out the wind 
and storm. 

“This was before I made my stake; those were 
good old days, though, and the thought every 
day of striking a rich vein was almost equal to 
this.” His gaze wandered over the luxuriantly 
furnished room, a room that individualized cozy 
and easy comfort. 

“Winter set in early that year, even more 
quickly than the signs of the change warranted. 
When gambling with the weather, the odds are 
oftentimes uneven. The lean-to at the north 
of my shack was filled with firewood, and for- 
tunately I had plenty of grub. It was only a 
week before when a driver with a pack train 
bound for the Argesinger Mine, followed the 
miles of winding trail, and relieving one of the 
burros, left my winter supplies at my door. 

“The outcroppings of a quartz vein about 
four miles further up the ridge, had caught my 
attention the day before, and what seemed a 
promising prosepect got me out early the fol- 
lowing morning. The early part of that day, 


I remember, was bright, the sun was shining and 
the air was still, with hardly an effort of a 
breeze anywhere. 

“Prospecting holds a certain fascination in 
the ever present possibility of striking it rich, 
and the good specimens I found kept me so 
interested in my work that I took but little heed 
of time or weather, till a dull haze filled the at- 
mosphere and a vague shadow crossed the sky. 
I shoved the last specimen into my pocket as 
the oncoming storm turned the sky to a leaden 
gray. There was going to be snow falling very 
soon and lots of it. I could feel in the air that 
predictive calm as I turned and ran on my back- 
ward trail to camp. 

“IT had gone perhaps a mile, maybe less, 
when light, downy flakes one slowly after an- 
other fell about me, and rapidly multiplying 
into thousands and millions, fluffed over the 
landscape. The very whiteness of the flakes 
turned to a muddy grey in their density, and 
all was surrounded by an early semi-darkness. 
The spongy snow lay under my feet, and in- 
creased in depth every moment, as I followed 
my vague sense of direction in the flurrying 
storm. Ihe rugged contour of the ridge filled 
in by the falling snow, gave the smooth effect 
of white velvet, only to reveal a hidden hole 
or covered boulder, skinning and bruising my 
shins as I floundered along. 


“How I ever did it, I can never tell, but the 
firm ground seemed to vanish from under my 
feet, and I pitched forward directly over a 
ledge and fell about ten feet down the slope. 
Rolling a few feet further in the soft snow I 
lodged at the base of a large bush and directly 
before the mouth of a large cave. White as a 
veritable snow-man I blindly stumbled into this 
dark hole, glad to get out of the storm. The 
interior was dark as night; I couldn’t see a 
foot before me, as I groped my way further in. 
My heart seemed to rise up in my throat and 
choke me, as | stumbled over something at my 
feet and fell headlong. The fingers of my out- 
stretched hands were imbedded in soft fur, and 
a low growl just about froze me stiff, as I 
scrambled from off the back of a big grizzly. 

“Collecting my scattered wits, | got to my feet 
somehow, and with all the speed I could muster 
I made for the outside. I was strongly in hopes 
he would be too far in the hibernated state to 
follow me, but no such luck. I had gotten but 
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a short distance from the opening of the cave, 
when I glanced back over my shoulder as I ran 
and saw him coming. He sure did look like a 
mountain, I can tell you, as he emerged from 
that black hole with his little mouth opened 
wide, showing two rows of wicked teeth. 

“The past summer had been exceptionally dry 
with but little vegetation, and the berries these 
animals are so fond of had dried up on the bush 
before they had a chance to ripen. I knew this 
big fellow had started his winter’s sleep on an 
empty stomach, and that he was hungry and 
terribly angry.” 

A twinkle came into the speaker’s eyes. “I 
shot out of that hole like a bullet. It was some 
race I want to tell you, and I was sure running 
for high stakes. I don’t know where I was 
headed for, but I was in a hurry to get some- 
where, and it was still heavily snowing. 

“IT could hear the huge animal lunging be- 
hind me, tearing through the brush and slipping 
and sliding on a stretch of shale or granite. 
Quickly grasping the idea I worked up the slope 
as I scrambled on, realizing that the heavy and 
awkward brute could not hold its footing going 
up the incline as well as going downward. 

“T ran on, dodging a bush here and a boul- 
der there, with the snow under my feet trying 
my strength at every step. The crashing and 
floundering behind me spurred me on, but it was 
more than my tired muscles could stand. I was 
nearly winded and it seemed | couldn’t go a 
step further. 

“Perspiration rolled from my forehead into 
my eyes, stinging them so I could hardly see; 
then I stepped into a hole. I tried to rise, but 
my leg crumpled up under me, causing me such 
pain that I felt sick and dizzy. It seemed like 
a spider's web was stretched over my brain; 
then the light flickered in my eyes and all was 
darkness. 


“T felt waves of warm air over my face as 
I returned to consciousness; I looked square 
into the animal’s face, and scared,—I was that 
scared, | was powerless to move. 


““My tense nerves seemed to snap as the sud- 
den sharp cracking of a limb, breaking under 
a heavy weight of snow, caused the animal to 
swing around to face a possible enemy in an- 
other quarter. I tried to move slightly to re- 
lieve the intense pain.in my leg, when the slight 
noise drew the attention of the bear. He whirl- 
ed around as on a pivot to lunge at me, and 
with a convulsive shudder that ran through my 
whole body, I closedemy eyes. 


“With the agonizing thought of its teeth and 
claws tearing into my flesh moments were as 
hours. When I opened them again the grizzly 
was nowhere in sight, but a deep furrow of 
about six feet to my right ended in the vacancy 
of the still falling snow. Cautiously I dragged 
myself to the edge, and then realized where | 
was and what had happened; I was on Old 
Point Baldy. The bear, when swinging around 
on its haunches, had lost its balance in the soft 
snow on the slippery surface and had fallen to 
the rocks below. 


“My cabin was but a short distance, but | 
dreaded the steep and rough country I must 
cover with my sprained and swollen ankle.” 


An involuntary look of pain and a harrowed 
expression appeared on Brannon’s face as he 
lived over that half mile to his cabin, crawling 
over the snow that gave way to the rough jag- 


ged rocks beneath and dragging the wounded 
foot behind him. 


“There is but little more to tell; a few weeks 
later | made a trail through the snow to the foot 


of Old Point Baldy,—well, there is the skin on 


the floor; he was a big fellow, wasn’t he 2” 


A Change of Relations 


By MYRTLE QUINCY WILCOX 


OHN, do you regret that we left civiliza- 
tion and came away out here to take up 
a claim or two?” 

“No, Sidney, I haven’t yet. You know open- 
ings were few, in the home town.” 

“T’ll claim they were.” 

“I figured that the best help we could give 
father was to get away and look out for our- 
selves.” 

“We threshed that all out before coming, but 
| sometimes wonder how we are going to em- 
ploy all the hours of the long winter months 
with so little diversion. The summer months 
have not been burdensome, as we have been so 
busy building our two-roomed shack. Pretty 
nifty it is too, boy.” 

“The diverting experience of housekeeping 
has been a new and exciting one for-you, too. 
Some of these dishes you have concocted for me 
to eat have been decidedly new, and here’s hop- 
ing they may never grow old.” 


“There’s soon going to be weather that we 
can't poke our noses out doors unless we want 
them frozen off. You know Dakota puts up 
some imitation of a real winter. I wonder if 
an all winter course of checkers won't pall on 
us, especially when you walk your men all over 
the board at will in spite of all I can do?” 

“Our amusement is not to be our winter oc- 
cupation. We must get our timber claim ready 
for trees by early spring; have you forgotten 
that?” 

“No, I have not forgotten, but what will be 
our pastime? Making snow men?” 

“This experience may make a man out of you 
if you stick it out,” and John looked apprais- 
ingly at his younger brother, Sidney. John had 
revolved this problem in his own mind, realizing 
how depressing their sedate life would be for 
Sidney. 

“IT wonder, Sid, if we could persuade mother 
to come out and visit us, say, stay two months. 
Would that prove a diversion >” 

“Would it? You tell um. She would never 
think she could leave father and those precious 
children at home.” 

““Let’s write and invite her. She might make 
an arrangement with Aunt Martha and Uncle 
Ed. to stay with the family while she is away.” 

“O John, it almost makes me homesick to 
mention her name. It would be a prosaic, vaca- 
tion in this shack with the cold winter we will 
have.” 


“She will have to come very soon before the 
deep snow comes.” 

“Write her tonight, John. Don’t tell her I 
am homesick. I am only fearing that some of 
my symptoms portend an attack of that 
malady.” 

“You’re a brick, all right, Sidney, and I will 
make that plain to her, but I will write to her 
now.” 

The hope of a visit from mother put new 
impetus into their labors. The lads labored 
long and faithfully these bracing fall days. 

A rude stable took form and the place began 
to look like home to them. 

After two interminable weeks the answer to 
their invitation arrived. Sidney handed it to 
John to open and read it, as he had all he could 
do to control his heart as that member seemed 
to have gone on a strike. Sidney felt he could 
not stick it out if the hope of his mother’s visit 
were taken from him and he sure hated to show 
a yellow streak and thus diminish John’s belief 
in him. 

When John read aloud that she was really 
coming, the most essential member of Sidney’s 
anatomy seemed to turn a complete somersault, 
and started beating faster than ever. 

John read: “October 15 will be the earliest 
date I can manage, but you may expect me on 
that day. I am sure anxious to see you both 
and see for myself that you have things com- 
fortable for the winter.” 

The embryo town of Bannock was five miles 
from where John and Sidney had built their 
shack. The nearest approach to a building in 
this characteristic western town was a small 
platform and signboard bravely bearing the 
name “Bannock.” 


The daily train arrived at 7:15 P. M. and 
stopped only when there was a passenger. 

‘October 15 ushered in the first snow storm 
of the season. A little premature as snow 
storms have a habit of being. 

“John, do you think this storm will prevent 
the train coming through tonight,” asked Sid- 
ney, anxiously as he flipped a flapjack into the 
air for casuality, at breakfast. 

“No danger of that today, the snow is not 
heavy enough.” 

“There is quite a wind rising, it may be 
drifted deep in places.” 

“Yes, but I will start early and take a shovel 
in case it is drifted.” 
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“T will stay here and have a fire and some- 
thing hot to eat. Won’t mother be surprised 
at how well I can cook >” 

“She'll be surprised alright,” answered John 
enigmatically. 

“The train may be delayed, so don’t be anx- 
ious if we are late getting here,” said John, as 
he started an hour before train time. 

Sidney sat down with an interesting book, for 
a long two or three hours by himself. 


John used his shovel several times, but got 
to Bannock without serious mishap. After wait- 
ing a long, tedious hour he was delighted to hear 
the whistle of the approaching train. 


It was very dark, but by the light from the 
engine he saw a lonesome figure descend to the 
platform not far from where he was standing 
and rushed to reassure her. Throwing both 
arms around his mother, he gave her a relieved 
kiss and hurried her into the waiting vehicle out 
of the wind, which was gaining rapidly in ve- 
locity. 

“Fortunately I brought plenty of robes, as it 
is getting cold. Now keep them tucked around 
os closely. There is a hot rock there for your 
eet.” 

John buttoned the sidecurtains securely and 
taking the reins turned the horses toward home. 
He had a trusty team and had much confidence 
in their being able to keep the trail even if he 
should confuse the directions in the blinding 
snow storm. 

Conversation was impossible, and John and 
the horses applied themselves vigorously to get- 
ting home and out of the storm. Twice the 
horses floundered in deep drifts and John was 
compelled to shovel a way out. Each time he 
readjusted the robes and shouted a reassurance 
to his mother, that the horses were doing fine 
work, and that Sidney would have a roaring fire 
and hot coffee when they reached home. 

After two hours John was rejoiced to see their 
light. Stopping near the door out of the wind 
he helped his mother, who climbed down clumsi- 
ly, awkward from the long ride, from the car- 
riage and taking her arm assisted here into the 
house. 

Sidney danced around in boyish glee and to- 
gether they began to take off coats and scarfs, 
solicitous for her comfort. When the last coat 
was removed they both looked up startled as 
she exclaimed, “Oh Jawn, Jawn,” in an unfamil- 
lar accent. 

John and Sidney in the same instant recog- 
nized that this was not their mother at all, but 
a woman of some foreign extraction. 

Probably, yes, undoubtedly, some one’s moth- 


er, or grand mother. 

They both stared speechless, not being able 
to comprehend this apparition. 

The old lady looked inquiringly from one to 
the other, surveyed the shack, then covering her 
face with her hands said: 

“Jawn, Jawn—” in a lingo they could not 
understand. | 

“I am Jawn, all right, but, great guns, who 
are 

This sounding like gibberish to their visitor, 
she vouched no information. 

John’s mind was diverted from this unsolv- 
able riddle by Sidney’s exclamation. 

“Where is our mother, in this storm?” 

“She did not come, for this was the only 
passenger to get off the train, of that I am 
sure.” 

“But, where is she, tell me that?’ and Sid- 
ney looked accusingly at John, as if he deliber- 
ately had traded his mother without Sidney’s 
consent. 

“Can’t we send a wire?” 

“The only wire I can think of is the yard 
fence, and that probably would not reach her. 
There is, I expect a letter some place explaining 
her change of plans, but we won’t get mail out 
here for several days.” 

“Well, what can we do?” 

“There is no other train until tomorrow even- 
ing, and I can’t see that we can do anything 
until then. I will meet the train then, in case 
she was detained. 

“Sidney get something on the table for our 
guest to eat while I see if I can find the stable 
and get the horses out of the wind.” 

The guest watched them distrustfully and 
mumbled some incoherent words, the only one 
intelligent to them being “Jawn.” 


When John came in after putting the horses 
away, they, with many gesticulations persuaded 
their visitor to drink a cup of coffee. 

“We will have to give her our bed and we 
must sleep here on the floor by the fire.” 


“TI wish we knew that our mother had as com- 
fortable a bed,” answered Sidney, still uneasy 
of mind. 

“I think we will find she was discreet and 
stopped in Hamilton where there is a hotel. 
The storm was raging when she reached there, 
just listen to that wind. I am glad we have 
so much wood in the house.” 

“You show the guest the guest chamber, 
John, she is your find, anyway.” 

This was much easier said than done. John 
opened the door to the little bed room, set a 
candle on the little improvised table, and mo- 


tioned her to enter. Whereupon she shook her 
head negatively, and moved closer to the stove 
with a scared determined look. 

“She is afraid of us,” said Sidney. “She 
thinks we are some kind of toughs, I’m not sur- 
prised if she thinks you are a kidnapper. I 
wonder how much ransom ‘Jawn’ would put up 
for her?” 

“He can have her and welcome if he will 
claim his goods. Can’t you say something re- 
assuring?” 

“Say! I can say something, but here is 
where words don’t count.” 
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many mothers wished on us with our present ac- 
commodations.” 

“One should not be too many for two huskies 
like us,”” surmised Sidney. 

The thought of the other mother made them 
feel somwhat subdued as the fixed a bunk by 
the fire and crawled silently in to rest and sleep 
what they could until morning. 

The storm was abating when they arose, but 
the deep drifts made them feel as if they were 
on a planet, uninhabited except by themselves. 

“I will take the team and see if it is possible 
to get through to Bannock,” said Sidney at 


“The deep drifts made them feel as if they were on a planet” 


Sidney having a bright idea took the key out 
of the door and placing it on the inside locked 
and unlocked it several times to demonstrate 
to their guest how she could lock the door se- 
curely, and motioned her to enter. She finally 
walked slowly in, talking in an undertone as 
she went, and they heard the lock slip into 
place. 

“What are we to do with her? Who do you 
suppose she is?” asked John, perplexed. 

“She may have gotten off at the wrong city 
entirely. It was surely fortunate that you were 
there to meet her. There would be little chance 
for her on that platform tonight. Our agent is 
very inhospitable.” 

“I have a hunch,” said Sidney, “that she may 
belong to some workmen | notice going by in a 
handcar. They may have a camp down the 
line and are repairing the track.” 

“T hope you are right for we do not want too 


breakfast, anxious for a hand clasp with the 
snow king. 

“You stay here and entertain your grosmud- 
der, but do not do all the talking. I will be 
back at noon and report how deep the snow is.” 

At three o'clock Sidney came home tired from 
shoveling, but said the road was passable. 

“You better start by five o'clock for you may 
have some shoveling to do. Fortunately the 
wind has gone down and will not blow the snow 
into the track I opened.” 

As John prepared to meet the train, the old 
lady began to wrap up in her numerous coats 
and shawls expecting to go, too. 

“Better let her go. You may see Jawn some 
place.” 

John shook his head doubtfully. However, 
there seemed no alternative, as she seemed de- 
termined to go. John tucked her in as before 
and started to the imaginary town of Bannock. 
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The wait in the cold seemed interminable, but 
finally the shrill whistle caused even the horses 
to prick up expectant ears. 

John stood on the platform hardly daring to 
think what would be next if his mother should 
not come. 

To his joy the train came to a stop and his 
very own mother stepped off almost where he 
was standing. How good she looked to him as 
he held her in long embrace. 

“I sure was glad to see you here, John. My 
train was so late last night that [ could not con- 
nect with this branch, so stayed in Hamilton all 
night. I hope you did not worry.” 

“What would you have done if I had not met 
the train tonight >” asked John. 

“T thought if I saw no one here I would get 
back on the train and go to the next town until 
we could get word back and forth, but I am 
glad you were, as in this weather you must need 
a mother to take care of you.” 

While they were talking they were moving 
toward the end of the platform where the team 


were tied and blanketed. John suddenly 
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thought of the other mother, but before he 
could explain, she came tumbling excitedly out 
of the carriage and started down the track, on 
a run or a semblance of one, where a handcar 
was approaching. 

The car came to a stop, and a stalwart Bohe- 
mian held his mother in an embrace, no less sin- 
cere than John’s had been on the arrival of his 
mother. 


““Jawn,” lifted her to a seat on the handcar . 
and they disappeared down the track. 


What miscarried plans sent them their guest 
for the night John and Sidney will never know. 
The description to “Jawn” of them and their 
hospitality will always be an amusing con- 
jecture. 

When they drew up at home, Sidney had the 
door open and his joy was great at seeing his 
very own mother all right coming briskly into 
the cabin. 

“Now, let the wind howl. We have our 
mother, this looks like home to me,” was Sid- 
ney's greeting. 
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Lanty Foster 


By BRET 


ANTY FOSTER was crouching on a low 
stool before the dying kitchen fire, the 
better to get its fading radiance on the 
book she was reading. Beyond, through the open 
window and door, the fire was also slowly fad- 
ing from the sky and the mountain ridge 
whence the sun had dropped half an hour 
before. The view was up-hill, and the sky-line 
of the hill was marked by two or three gibbet- 
like poles from which, on a now invisible line 
between them, depended certain objects—mere 
black silhouettes against the sky—which bore 
weird likeness to human figures. Absorbed as 
she was in her book, she occasionally cast an 
impatient glance in that direction, as the sun- 
light faded more quickly than her fire. For the 
fluttering objects were the “week’s wash” which 
had to be brought in before night fell and the 
mountain wind arose. It was strong at that 
altitude and before this had ravished the clothes 
from the line, and scattered them along the 
high road leading over the ridge—once even 
lashing the shy schoolmaster with a pair of 
Lanty’s own stockings, and blinding the parson 
with a really tempestuous petticoat. 


A whiff of wind down the big-throated chim- 
ney stirred the log embers on the hearth, and 
the girl jumped to her. feet, closing the book 
with an impatient snap. She knew her mother’s 
voice would follow. It was hard to leave her 
heroine at the crucial moment of receiving an 
explanation from a presumed faithless lover, 
just to climb a hill and take in a lot of soul- 
less washing, but such are the infelicities of 
stolen romance reading. She threw the clothes 
basket over her head like a hood, the handle 
resting across her bosom and shoulders, and, 
with both her hands free, started out of the 
cabin. But the darkness had come up from 
the valley in one stride, after its mountain 
fashion, had outstripped her, and she was 
instantly plunged in it. Still the outline of the 
ridge above her was visible, with the white 
steadfast stars that were not there a moment 
ago, and by that sign she knew she was late. 
She had to battle against the rushing wind now, 
which sunk through the inverted basket over 
her head and held her back, but with bent 
shoulders she at last reached the top of the 
ridge and the level. Yet here, owing to the 


shifting of the lighter background above her, 
she now found herself again encompassed with 
the darkness. 


The outlines of the poles had 
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disappeared, the white fluttering garments were 
dancing ghosts. But there certainly was a 
queer misshapen bulk moving beyond, which 
she did not recognize, and as she at last reached 
one of the poles, a shock was communicated 
to it, through the clothes line and the bulk 
beyond. Then she heard a voice say, impa- 
tiently: 

“What in h—Il am I running into now?” 

It was a man’s voice, and, from its elevation 
the voice of a man on horseback. She answered 
without fear and with slow deliberation: 

“Inter our clothes line, I reckon.” 

“Oh,” said the man in a half apologetic tone. 
Then in brisker accents: “The very thing I 
want! I say, can you give me a bit of it? The 
ring of my saddle girth has fetched loose. I 
can fasten it with that.” 

“I reckon,” replied Lanty, with the same 
unconcern, moving nearer the bulk, which now 
separated into two parts as the man dis- 
mounted. “How much do you want?” 

“A foot or two will do.” 

They were now in front of each other, 
although their faces were not distinguishable to 
either. Lanty, who had been following the 
lines with her hand, here came upon the end 
knotted around the last pole. Then she began 
to untie. 

“What a place to hang clothes,” he said cur- 
iously. 

“Mighty dryin’ tho’,” returned Lanty, lacon- 
ically. 

“And your house >—is it near by>” he con- 
tinued. 

“Just down the ridge—ye kin see from the 


edge. Got a knife>” She had untied the knot. 


‘“‘No—yes—wait.”” He had hesitated a 
moment and then produced something from his 
breast pocket which he, however, kept in his 
hand. As he did not offer it to her she simply 
held out a section of the rope between her 
hands, which he divided with a single cut. She 
saw only that the instrument was long and keen. 
Then she lifted the flap of the saddle for him 
as he attempted to fasten the loose ring with 
the rope, but the darkness made it impossible. 
With an ejaculation he fumbled in his pockets. 
“My last match!” he said, striking it, as he 
crouched over it to protect it from the wind. 
Lanty leaned over also with her apron raised 
between it and the blast. The flame for an 
instant lit up the ring, the man’s dark face, 
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mustache, and white teeth set together as he 
tugged at the girth, and on Lanty’s brown vel- 
vet eyes and soft round cheek framed in the 
basket. Then it went out, but the ring was 
secured. 

“Thank you,” said the man with a short 
laugh, “but I thought you were a humpbacked 
witch in the dark there.” 

“And I couldn’t make out whether you was 
a cow or a bar,” returned the young girl simply. 

Here, however, he quickly mounted his horse, 
but in the action something slipped from his 
clothes, struck a stone and bounded away in 
the darkness. 

“My knife,” he said hurriedly. “Please hand 
it to me.” But although the young girl drop- 
ped on her knees and searched the ground dili- 
gently, it could not be found. The man, with 
a restrained ejaculation, again dismounted, and 
joined in the search. “Haven’t you got another 
match >” suggested Lanty. 

“‘No—it was my last!” he said impatiently. 

“Just you hol’ on here,” she said suddenly, 
“and I'll run down to the kitchen and fetch you 
a light. I won’t be long.” 

“No! No!” said the man, quickly, “don’t! 
I couldn’t wait; I’ve been here too long now. 
Look here. You come in daylight and find it, 
and—yjust keep it for me, will you >”’ he laughed. 
“T’ll come for it. And now, if you'll only help 
to set me on that road again—for it’s so infer- 
nal black I can’t see the mare’s ears ahead of 
me—I won’t bother you any more. Thank 
you.” 

Lanty had quietly moved to his horse’s head 
and taken the bridle in her hand, and at once 
seemed to be lost in the gloom. But in a few 
moments he felt the muffled thud of his horse’s 
hoofs on the thick dust of the highway, and 
its still hot impalpable powder rising to his nos- 
trils. 

“Thank you,” he said again, “I’m all right 
now,” and in the pause that followed it seemed 
to Lanty that he had extended a parting hand 
to her in the darkness. She put up her own 
to meet it, but missed his, which had blundered 
onto her shoulder. Before she could grasp it, 
she felt him stooping over her the light brush 
of his soft mustache on her cheek, and then 
the starting forward of his horse. But the 
retaliating box on the ear she had promptly 
aimed at him spent itself in the black space 
which seemed suddenly to have swallowed up 
the man, and even his light laugh. 

For an instant she stood still, and then 
swinging the basket indignantly from her shoul- 
der, took up her suspended task. It was no 
light one in the increasing wind, and the 


unfastened clothes line had precipiitated a part 
of its burden to the ground through the loosen- 
ing of the rope. But on picking up the trailing 
garments her hand struck an unfamiliar object. 
The stranger’s lost knife! She thrust it hastily 
into the bottom of the basket and completed 
her work. As she began to descend with her 
burden she saw that the light of the kitchen 
fire, seen through the windows, was augmented 
by a candle. Her mother was evidently await- 
ing her. 

“Pretty time to be fetchin’ in the wash,” said 
Mrs. Foster, querulously. “But what can you 
expect when folks stand gossipin’ and philan- 
derin’ on the ridge instead o’ tendin’ to their 
work.” 


Now Lanty knew that she had not been “gos- 
sippin’ nor “philanderin’,” yet as the parting 
salute might have been open to that imputa- 
tion, and as she surmised that her mother might 
have overheard their voices, she briefly said, to 
prevent further questioning, that she had shown 
a stranger the road. But for her mother’s 
unjust accusation she would have been more 
communicative. As Mrs. Foster went back 
grumblingly into the sitting room, Lanty resolved 
to keep the knife at present a secret from her 
mother, and to that purpose removed it from 
the basket. But in the light of the candle she 
saw it for the first time plainly—and started. 


For it was really a dagger! jeweled-handled 
and richly wrought—such as Lanty had never 
looked upon before. The hilt was studded with 
gems, and the blade, which had a cutting edge, 
was damascened in blue and gold. Her soft 
eyes reflected the brilliant setting—her lips part- 
ed breathlessly; then, as her mother’s voice 
arose in the other room, she thrust it back into 
its velvet sheath and clapped it in her pocket. 
Its rare beauty had confirmed her resolution of 
absolute secrecy. To have shown it now would 
have made “no end of talk.”” And she was not 
sure but that her parents would have demanded 
its custody! And it was given to her by him to 
keep. This settled the question of moral ethics. 
She took the first opportunity to run up to her 
bedroom and hide it under the mattress. 


Yet the thought of it filled the rest of her 
evening. When her household duties were done 
she took up her novel again partly from force 
of habit and partly as an attitude in which she 
could think of It undisturbed. For what was 
fiction to her now! True, it possessed a certain 
reminiscent value. A “dagger” had appeared 
in several romances she had devoured _ but 
she never had a clear idea of one before. 
“The Count sprang back, and, drawing from his 
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belt a richly jeweled dagger, hissed between his 
teeth” —or, more to the purpose, “Take this,” 
said Orlando, handing her the ruby-hilted poig- 
nard which had gleamed upon his thigh, “and 
should the caitiff attempt thy unguarded inno- 
cence— 

“Did ye hear what your father was sayin’ >” 
Lanty started. It was her mother’s voice in the 
doorway, and she had been vaguely conscious 
of another voice pitched in the same querulous 
key—which, indeed, was the dominant expres- 
sion of the small ranchers of that fertile neigh- 
borhood. Possibly a too complaisant and un- 
aggressive Nature had spoiled them. 

“Yes!—no!”’ said Lanty, abstractedly, “what 
did he say?” 

“If you wasn’t taken up with your fool 
book!”” Mrs. Foster, glancing at her daughter’s 
slightly conscious color, “ye’d know! He al- 
lowed ye'd better not leave yer filly in the far 
pasture nights. That gang o’ Mexican horse- 
thieves is out again, and raided McKinnon’s 
stock last night.” 

This touched Lanty closely. The filly was 
her own property, and she was breaking it for 
her own riding. But her distrust of her parents’ 
interference was greater than any fear of horse 
stealers. “She’s mighty uneasy in the barn, 
and,”’ she added, with a proud consciousness of 
that beautiful, yet carnal, weapon upstairs, “I 
reckon I ken protect her and myself agin any 
Mexican horse thieves.” 


“My! but we’re gettin’ high and mighty,” re- 


sponded Mrs. Foster, with deep irony. “Did 
you git all that outer your fool book >” 
““Mebbe,”’ said Lanty, curtly. 


Nevertheless, her thoughts that night were not 
entirely based on written romance. She won- 
dered if the stranger knew that she had really 
tried to box his ears in the darkness; also if he 
had been able to see her face. His, she remem- 
bered; at least, the flash of his white teeth 
against his dark face and darker mustache, 
which was quite as soft as her own hair. But 
if he thought “for a minnit” that she was “ goin’ 
to allow an entire stranger to kiss her—he was 
mighty mistaken.”” She would let him know it 
“pretty quick!” She should hand him back 
the dagger “quite careless like” —and never let 
on that she'd thought anything of it. Perhaps 
that was the reason why, before she went to 
bed, she took a good look at it, and, after tak- 
ing off her straight beltless calico gown, she 
even tried the effect of it, thrust in the stiff 
waistband of her petticoat, with the jeweled hilt 
displayed, and thought it looked charming—as 
indeed it did. And then, having said her 


prayers like a good girl, and supplicated that 
she should be less “techy” with her parents, she 
went to sleep and dreamed that she had gone 
out to take in the wash again but that the 
clothes had all changed to the queerest lot of 
folks, who were all fighting and struggling with 
each other until she, Lanty! drawing her dag- 
ger, rushed up single-handed among them, cry- 
ing: “Disperse, ye craven curs — disperse, I 
say. And they dispersed. 

Yet even Lanty was obliged to admit the next 
morning that all this was somewhat incongruous 
with the baking of “corn dodgers,” the frying 
of fish, the making of beds, and her other 
household duties, and dismissed the stranger 
from her mind until he should “happen along.” 
In her freer and more acceptable out-of-door 
duties she even tolerated the advances of neigh- 
boring swains who made a point of passing by 
“Foster’s Ranch,” and who were quite aware 
that Atalanta Foster, alias “Lanty,” was one of 
the prettiest girls in the country. But Lanty’s 
toleration consisted in that singular performance 
known to herself as “giving them as good as 
they sent,” being a lazy traversing, qualified 
with scorn, of all that they advanced. How long 
they would have put up with this from a plain 
girl | do not know, but Lanty’s short upper lip 
seemed framed for indolent and fascinating 
scorn, and her soft, dreamy eyes usually looked 
beyond the questioner, or blunted his bolder 
glances in their velvety surfaces. The libretto 
of these scenes was not exhaustive, e.g.: 


The Swain (with bold, bad gayety): Saw 
that shy schoolmaster hangin’ round your ridge 
yesterday! Orter know by this time that shy- 
ness with a gal don’t pay. 

Lanty (decisively) ; Mebbe he allows it don’t 
get left as often as impudence. 

The Swain (ignoring the reply and his pre- 
vious attitude and becoming more direct): I 
was calkilatin’ to say that with these yer hoss- 
thieves about, yer filly ain’t safe in the pasture. 
I took a turn round there two or three times 
last evening, to see if she was all right. 

Lanty (with a flattering show of interest) 
No! did ye now? I was jest wondering’ 

The Swain (eagerly): I did—dquite late, too! 
Why, that’s nothin’, Miss Atlanty, to what I’d 
do for you. 

Lanty (musing, with far off eyes): Then 
that’s why she was so awful skeerd and fright- 
ened! Just jumpin’ outer her skin with horror. 
I reckoned it was bar or panther or a spook! 
You ought to have waited till she got accus- 
tomed to your looks. 

Nevertheless, despite this elegant raillery, 
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Lanty was enough concerned in the safety of 
her horse to visit it the next day with a view of 
bringing it nearer home. She had just stepped 
into the alder fringe of a dry “run” when she 
came suddenly upon the figure of a horseman 
in the “run” who had been hidden by the alders 
from the plain beyond, and who seemed to be 
engaged in examining the hoof marks in the dust 
of the old ford. Something about his figure 
struck her recollection, and, as he looked up 
quickly, she saw it was the owner of the dagger. 
But he appeared to be lighter of hair and com- 
plexion and was dressed differently and more 
like a vaquero. Yet there was the same flash 
of his teeth as he recognized her, and she knew 
it was the same man. 

Alas! for her preparation. Without the knife 
she could not make that haughty return of it 
which she had contemplated. And more than 
that, she was conscious she was blushing! Nev- 
ertheless she managed to level her pretty brown 
eyebrows at him, and said sharply that if he 
followed her to her home she would return his 
property at once. 

“But I’m in on hurry for it,” he said with a 
laugh—the same light laugh and pleasant voice 
she remembered, “and I’d rather not come to the 
house just now. The knife is in good hands, I 
know—and I'll call for it when I want it! And 
until then—f it’s all the same to you—keep it 
to yourself—keep it dark—as dark as the night 
I lost it!” 

“T don’t go about blabbing my affairs,” said 
Lanty, indignantly, “and if it hadn’t been dark 
that night you’d have had your ears boxed— 
you know why!” 

The stranger laughed again, waved his hand 
to Lanty and galloped away. 

Lanty was a little disappointed. The daylight 
had taken away some of her illusions. He was 
certainly very good-looking—but not quite as 
picturesque, mysterious and thrilling as in the 
dark! And it was very queer—he certainly did 
look darker that night! Who was he? and why 
was he lingering near her? He was different 
from her neighbors—her admirers. He might be 
one of these locaters, from the big towns, who 
prospect the land, with a view of settling gov- 
ernment warrants on them—they were always 
so secret until they found out what they wanted. 
She did not dare to seek information of her 
friends—for the same reason that she had con- 
cealed his existence from her mother—it would 
provoke awkward questions; and it was evident 
that he was trusting to her secrecy, too. The 
thought thrilled her with a new pride, and was 
some compensation for the loss of her more in- 


tangible romance. It would be mighty fine when 
he did call openiy for his beautiful knife, and 
declared himself, to have them all know that she 
knew about it all along. 

When she reached home, to guard against 
another such surp?rig, she determined to keep 
the weapon with her, and distrusting her pocket, 
confided it to the cheap little country made 
corset which only for the last year had confined 
her budding figure and which now, perhaps, 
heaved with an additional pride. She was quite 
abstracted during the rest of the day, and paid 
but little attention to the gossip of the farm 
lads, who were full of a daring raid, two nights 
before, by the Mexican gang on the large stock 
farm of a neighbor. The vigilant committee 
had been baffled; it was even alleged that some 
of the smaller ranchmen and herders were in 
league with the gang. It was also believed to 
be a widespread conspiracy; to have a political 
complexion in its combination of an alien race 
with southwestern filibusters. The legal author- 
ities had been reinforced by special detectives 
from San Francisco. Lanty seldom troubled 
herself with these matters; she knew the exag- 
geration; she suspected the ignorance of her 
rural neighbors. She roughly referred it, in her 
own vocabulary, to “jaw’—a peculiarly mascu- 
line quality. But later in the evening when the 
domestic circle in the sitting-room had been 
augmented by a neighbor and Lanty had taken 
refuge behind her novel, as an excuse for si- 
lence, Zob Hopper, the enamored swain of the 
previous evening, burst in with more astonishing 
news. A posse of the Sheriff had just passed 
along the ridge; they had “corralled” part of 
the gang, and rescued some of the stock. The 
leader of the gang had escaped, but his capture 
was inevitable, as the roads were stopped. “All 
the same, I’m glad to see ye took my advice, 
Miss Atalanty, and brought in yer filly,”” he con- 
cluded, with an insinuating glance at the young 
girl. 

But “Miss Atalanty,” curling a quarter of an 
inch of scarlet lip above the edge of her novel, 
here “allowed” that if his advice or the filly had 
to be “took,” she didn’t know which was worse. 


“I wonder ye kin talk to sech peartness, Mr. 
Hopper,” said Mrs. Foster, severely; “‘she ain’t 
got eyes nor senses for anythin’ but that book.” 

Talkin’ o’ what’s to be ‘took’,”” put in the 
diplomatic neighbor, “‘you bet it ain’t that Mexi- 
can leader! No, sir! He’s been ‘stopped”’ be- 
foer this—and then got clean away all the 
same! One o’ them detectives got him once 
and disarmed him,—but he managed to give 
them the slip, after all. Why, he’s that full o° 
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shifts and disguises that thar ain’t no spottin’ 
him. He walked right under the constable’s 
nose onct, and took a drink with the sheriff that 
was arter him—and the blamed fool never knew 
it. He kin change even the color of his hair 
quick as winkin’.” 

“Is he a real Mexican—a regular Greaser 2” 
asked the paternal Foster, “cos I never heard 
that they wuz smart.” 

“No! They say he comes o’ old Spanish 
stock—a bad egg they threw outer the nest, I 
reckon,” put in Hopper, eagerly, seeing a 


strange animated interest dilating Lanty’s eyes, © 


and hoping to share in it, “but he’s reg’lar high- 
toned, you bet! Why, I knew a man who seed 
him in his own camp—prinked out in a velvet 
jacket and silk sash, with gold chains and but- 
tons down his wide pants and a dagger stuck in 
his sash, with a handle’ just blazin’ with jew'ls. 
Yes! Miss Atalanty, they say that one stone 
at the top—a green stone—what they call an 
‘emral—was worth the price o’ a Frisco house 
lot. True! ez you live! eh—what’s up now?” 


Lanty’s book had fallen on the floor as she 
was rising to her feet with a white face, still 
more strange and distorted in an affected yawn 
behind her little hand. “Yer makin’ me that 
sick and nervous with yer fool yarns,” she said, 
hystegieally, “that I’m goin’ to get a little fresh 
air. It’s just stifling here with lies and ter- 
backer!”’ With another high laugh she brushed 
past him into the kitchen, opened the door and 
then paused, and turning, ran rapidly up to her 
bedroom. Here she locked herself in, tore open 
the bosom of her dress, plucked out the dagger, 
threw it on the bed where the green stone 
gleamed for an instant in the candle-light and 
then dropped on her knees beside the bed with 
her whirling head buried in her cold red hands. 


It had all come to her in a flashglike a blaze 
of lightning—the black haunting figure on the 
ridge, the broken saddle-girth, the abandonment 
of the dagger in the exigencies for flight and 
concealment; the second meeting and skulking 
in the dry, alder hidden “run,” the changed 
dress, the lighter colored hair, but always the 
same voice and laugh—the leader, the fugitive! 
— the Mexican horse thief! And she—-the God 
forsaken fool! —the chuckle-headed nigger 
baby—with not half the sense of her own filly 
or that sop-headed Hopper—had never seen it! 
She—she who would be the laughing stock of 
them all—she had thought him a “locator,” a 
“towny” from ’Frisco! And she had consented 
to keep his knife until he would call for it—-yes, 
call for it with fire and flame perhaps-—the 
tramping of hoofs, pistol shots—and yet 


Yet!—-he had trusted her. Yes! trusted her 
when he knew a word from her lips would have 
brought the whole district down on him! When 
the mere exposure of that dagger would have 
identified and damned him! Trusted her a 
second time, when she was within cry of her 
house!—when he might have taken her filly 
without her knowing it! And now she remem- 
bered vaguely that the neighbors had said how 
strange it was that her father’s stock had not 
suffered as their had. He had protected them— 
he who was nowa fugitive—and their men pur- 
suing him! She _ rose suddenly with a single 
stamp of her narrow foot and as suddenly be- 
came cool and sane. And then, quite her old 
self again, she lazily picked up the dagger and 
restored it to its place in her bosom. That 
done, with her color back and her eyes a little 
brighter, she deliberately went downstairs 
again, stuck her litle brown head into the sit- 
ting room, said cheerfully, “Still yawpin’, you 
folks,” and passed quietly out into the dark- 
ness. 

She ran swiftly up to the ridge, impelled 
there by the blind memory of having met him 
there at night—and of the one vague thought 
to give him warning. But it was dark and erap- 
ty, with no sound but the rushing wind. And 
then an idea seized her. If he were haunting 
the vicinity still, he might see the fluttering of 
the clothes upon the line and believe she was 
there. She stooped quickly and in the merciful 
and exonerating darkness stripped off her only 
white petticoat and pinned it on the line. It 
flapped, fluttered and streamed in the mountain 
wind. She lingered and listened. But there 
came a sound she had not counted on; the clat- 
tering of hoofs of, not one—but many—horses 
on the lower road. She ran back to the house 
to find its inmates already hastening towards 
the road for news. She took that chance to slip 
in quietly, go to her room, whose window com- 
manded a view of the ridge, and crouching low 
behind it, she listened. She could hear the 
sound of voices, and the tramping of heavy 
boots on the dusty path towards the barn yard 
en the other side of the house—a pause, and 
then the return of the trampling boots and the 
final clattering of hoofs on the road gain. Then 
there was a tap at her door and her mother’s 
querulous voice: 


“Oh, yer there, are ye? Well—it’s the best 
place fer a girl—with all these man’s doin’s 
goin’ on! They’ve got that Mexican horse thief 
and have tied him up in your filly’s stall in the 
barn—till the "Frisco deputy gets back from 
rounding up the others. So ye jest stay where 
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ye are till they've come and gone, and we're 
shut o” all that cattle. Are ye mindin’ >” 
“All right, maw—’tain’t no call o’ mine, any- 
- wal returned Lanty through the half-opened 
oor. 


At another time her mother might have been 
startled at her passive obedience. Still more 
would she have been startled had she seen her 
daughter’s face now, behind the closed door— 
with her little mouth set over her clenched teeth. 
And yet it was her own child and Lanty was 
her mother’s real daughter; the same pioneer 
blood filled their veins—the blood that had 
never nourished cravens or degenerates, but had 
given itself. to sprinkle and fertilize desert solli- 
tudes where man might follow. Small wonder, 
then, that this frontier-born Lanty, whose first 
infant cry had been answered by the yelp of 
wolf and scream of panther; whose father’s rifle 
had been leveled across her cradle to cover the 
stealthy Indian who prowled outside — small 
wonder that she should feel herself equal to 
these “man’s doin’s,”’ and prompt to take a part. 
For even in the first shock of the news of the 
capture she recalled the fact that the barn was 
old and rotten, that only that day the filly had 
kicked a board loose from behind her stall, 
which she, Lanty, had lightly returned to avoid 
“‘making a fuss.” If his captors had not no- 
ticed it, or trusted only to their guards, she 
might make the opening wide enough to free 
him! 

Two hours later the guard nearest the now 
sleeping farm house—a farm hand of the 
Fosters —saw his employer’s daughter slip out 
and cautiously approach him. A devoted slave 
of Lanty’s and familiar with her impulses he 
guessed her curiosity, and was not averse to sat- 
isfy it, and the sense of his own importance. 
To her whispers of affected, half-terrified in- 
terest, he responded in whispers that the captive 
was really in the filly’s stall securely bound by 
his wrists behind his back, and his feet “hob- 
bled” to a post. That Lanty couldn’t see him, 
for it was dark inside and he was sitting with his 
back to the wall as he couldn’t sleep comf’ble 
lyin’ down. Lanty’s eyes glowed but her face 
was turned aside. 


““An’ ye ain’t reckonin’ his friends will come 
and rescue him>” said Lanty, gazing with af- 
fected fearfulness in the darkness. 

“Not much! There’s two other guards down 
in the corral and I’d fire my gun and bring ’em 
up.” 

But Lanty was gazing open-mouthed towards 
the ridge. ““What’s that waving on the ridge >” 
she said in awe-stricken tones. 


She was pointing to the petticoat—a vague 
distant moving object against the horizon. 

“Why, that’s some o’ the wash on the line— 
ain't it?” 

“Wash—two days in the week!” said Lanty 
sharply. ““Wot’s gone of you >” 

“Thet’s so,” muttered the man—“‘and it wan’t 
there at sundown, I'll swear! P’raps I'd better 
call the guard,” and he raised his rifle. 

“Don’t,” said Lanty, catching his arm. “Sup- 
pose it’s nothin’—they'll laugh at ye. Creep 
up softly and see; ye ain’t afraid, are ye? If 
ye are—give me yer gun—and I'll go.” 

That settled the question, as Lanty expected. 
The man cocked his piece, and bending low, 
began cautiously to mount the acclivity. Lanty 
waited until his figure began to fade, and then 
ran like fire to the barn. 


She had arranged every detail of her plan 
beforehand. Crouching beside the wall of the 
stall she hissed through a crack in thrilling whis- 
pers. “Don’t move. Don’t speak for your life’s 
sake. Wait till I hand you back your knife, 
then do the best you can.” ‘Then slipping aside 
the loosened board she saw dimly the black out- 
line of curling hair, back, shoulders and tied 
wrists of the captive. Drawing the knife from 
her pocket, with two strokes of its keen cutting 
edge she severed the cords, threw the knife into 
the opening and darted away. Yet in that mo- 
ment she knew that the man was instinctively 
turning towards her. But it was one thing to 
free a horse thief—and another to stop and 
“philander” with him. 


She ran half way up the ridge and met the 
farm hand returning. It was only a bit of 
washing, after all—and he was glad he hadn’t 
fired his gun. On the other hand Lanty con- 
fessed she had got “so skeert” being alone that 
she came to seek him. She had the shivers— 
wasn't her hand cold? It was—but thrilling 
even in its coldness to the bashfully admiring 
man. And she was that weak and dizzy, he 
must let her lean on his ram going down—and 
they must go slow. She was sure he was cold, 
too, and if he would wait at the back door she 
would give him a drink of whisky. Thus Lanty 
—with her brain afire, her eyes and ears strain- 
ing into the darkness and the vague outline of 
the barn beyond. Another moment was pro- 
tracted over the drink of whisky, and then 
Lanty, with a faint archness, made him promise 
not to tell her mother of the escapade, and she 
promised on her part not to say anything about 
his “stalking a petticoat on the clothes line,” 
and then shyly closed the door and regained her 


room. He must have got away by this time, or 
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have been discovered; she believed they would 
not open the barn door until the return of the 
posse. 

She was right. It was near daybreak when 
they returned, and, again crouching low beside 
her window, she heard with a fierce joy the 
sudden outcry, the oaths, the wrangling voices, 
the summoning of her father to the front door 
and then the tumultuous sweeping away again 
of the whole posse—and a blessed silence fad- 
ing over the rancho. And then Lanty went 
quietly to bed and slept like a three-year child. 

Perhaps that was the reason why she was able 
at breakfast to listen with lazy and even rosy 
indifference to the startling events of the night; 
to the sneers of the farm hands at the posse 
whe had overlooked the knife when they 
searched their prisoner, as well as the stupidity 
of the corral guard who had never heard him 
make a hole “the size of a house” in the barn 
side! Once she glanced demurely at Silas 
Briggs—the farm hand—and the poor fellow 
felt consoled in his shame at the remembrance 
of their confidences. 

But Lanty’s tranquility was not destined to 
last long. There was again the irruption of ex- 
citing news from the high road; the Mexican 
leader had been recaptured and was now safely 
lodged in Brownsville jail! Those who were 
previously loud in their praises of the successful 
horse thief who had baffled the vigilance of his 
pursuers, were now equally keen in their admir- 
ation of the new San Francisco deputy who, in 
turn, had outwitted the whole gang. It was he 
who was fertile in expedients; he who had stud- 
ied the whole country, and even risked his life 
among the gang and he who had again closed 
the meshes of the net around the escaped out- 
law. He was already returning by way of the 
Rancho, and might stop there a moment—so 
that they could all see the hero. Such was the 
power of success on the countryside! Out- 
wardly indifferent, inwardly bitter, Lanty 
turned away. She would not grace his triumph 
if she kept in her room all day! And when 
there was a clatter of hoofs on the road again, 
Lanty slipped upstairs. 

But in a few moments she was summoned. 
Captain Lance Wetherby, Assistant Chief of Po- 
lice of San Francisco, Deputy Sheriff and ex- 
U. S. scout, had requested to see Miss Foster a 
few moments alone. Lanty knew what it meant 
—her secret had been discovered—but she was 
not the girl to shirk the responsibility. She lift- 


ed her little brown head proudly, and, with the 
same resolute step with which she had left the 
house the night before, descended the stairs 
and entered the sitting room. At first she saw 
nothing. Then a remembered voice struck her 
ear—she started, looked up, and gasping fell 
back against the door. It was the stranger who 
had given her the dagger, the stranger she had 
met in the run!—the horse thief himself!—no! 
no! she saw it all now—she had cut loose the 
wrong man! 

He looked at her with a smile of sadness— 
as he drew from his breast pocket that dreadful 
dagger—the very sight of which Lanty now 
loathed! “This is the second time, Miss Fos- 
ter,” he said gently, “that I have taken this 
knife from Muriette, the Mexican bandit; once 
when | disarmed him three weeks ago, and he 
escaped and | recaptured him. After I lost it 
that night I understood from you that you had 
found it and were keeping it for me.” He 
paused a moment and went on: “I don’t ask 
you what happened last night. I don’t condemn 
you for it; I can believe what a girl of your 
courage and sympathy might rightly do if her 
pity were excited; I only ask—why did you give 
him back that knife I trusted you with >” 

“Why 2—why did 1>” burst out Lanty in a 
daring gush of truth, scorn and temper, “be- 
cause | thought you were that horse thief! 
There!” 

He drew back astonished, and then suddenly 
came that laugh that Lanty remembered and 
now hailed with joy. “I believe you, by Jove!” 
he gasped. “That first night I wore the disguise 
in which I have tracked him and mingled with 
his gang. Yes! I see it all now—and more. 
I see that to you I owe his recapture!” 

“To me!” echoed the bewildered girl, 
“how 2” 

“Why, instead of making for his cave he lin- 
gered here in the confines of the ranch. He 
thought you were in love with him because you 
freed him and gave him his knife, and stayed 
to see you!” 

But Lanty had her apron to her eyes, whose 
first tears were filling their velvet depths. And 
her voice was broken as she said: 

“Then he—cared—a—good deal more for me 
than some people!” 

But there is every reason to believe that Lanty 
was wrong! At least later events that are part 
of the history of Foster’s Rancho and the Foster 
family, pointed distinctly to the contrary. 
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UGHES cracked the nut with a sledge 


hammer blow. 


H Briand got at the kernel. 


Hughes made a big and courageous first step. 
Briand pointed out the practical way. 

Briand was right. We may not concede all 
his premises—I for one do not agree that Ger- 
many is in a position to attack France, or is 
secretly arming to do so. But M. Briand’s posi- 
tion must appeal to us as the only practical one. 


If M. Briand were to agree to a reduction of 
armament on land he would not be able to make 
good. M. Briand and his associates officially 
represent the French people. They must obey 
the will and express the desires of the French 
people if they wish to continue to represent 
them. 

France has twice been attacked by Germany. 
In the minds and hearts of a considerable num- 
ber of the people of France there is a fear that 
they may be attacked again. Any French gov- 
ernment that acts without taking account of this 
fear will be thrown out of power immediately. 
To say the Germans are not armed, or even to 
prove it, is no answer. The French know per- 
tectly well that a Germany industrially recuper- 
ated—industrially strong enough to pay the in- 
demnity—could quickly convert that industrial 
power to military power if it saw fit. 


No, the French fear of an attack by Germany 
must be answered in a more concrete way. For 
so long as this fear survives it will dominate the 
French policy, will force France to maintain 
larrger armies than she can afford, and will 
force her to make everything else second to her 
military needs. 

We Americans are practical people. It should 
be easy for us to understand this. Let us con- 
sider the position of France in terms of an 
American problem. Suppose Mexico had twice 
our manpower and a population of 250,000,000 
people. Suppose Mexico had twice attacked us. 
Would we agree to disarmament unless the ma- 
jority of us were convinced that we had ade- 
quate other protection in place of the arma- 
ment ? 

The kernel of the Washington Conference is 
that real reduction of armament is not possible 
without a powerful and effective substitute for 


The Kernel of the Conference 


By EDWARD A. FILENE 


An Address Before the Educational Salesmen’s Associ- 
ation of New England. 


armament to provide a guarantee of safety to 
the peoples. 

There was a time in the history of our coun- 
try when every man carried a gun. Then we 
Americans became convinced that using a gun 
was a bad way of settling a dispute—it led to 
more disputes, more trouble. American public 
opinion wanted it stopped, and we stopped it in 
our practical American way: first we provided 
adequate police protection and court machinery 
to guard ourselves and our property. Then, 
but only then, we made it illegal to carry a gun, 
and Americans, with few exceptions, gave up 
relying on guns. 

The problem of the present Washington Con- 
ference is very similar. It differs not in kind 
but in size. Time and invention have brought 
the nations of the world nearer to each other 
and to us than our States were to one another 
when we decreed it illegal to carry guns. We 
have come to a point in international history 
where we are convinced that the use of a gun 
is a bad way to settle a dispute. And when 
American public opinion seriously wants it 
stopped, we will again do it in our practical 
American way: We will 

I. Create adequate police protection—an as- 
sociation of nations that will prevent any nation 
from wantonly attacking another, and from at- 
tacking before it had brought its case before 
the world court already in existence, in the cre- 
ation of which the United States took a leading 
part. 

II. Create court machinery—give the associ- 
ation of nations power to deal with an outlaw 
nation by using against it the economic strength 
of all the nations. That is, to invest the associa- 
tion of nations with authority to shut off mail, 
telegraphic and wireless communication be- 
tween an offending nation and the rest of the 
world, to break financial relations, and to pre- 
vent it from exporting or importing any goods 
as long as it continues to offend. 


No nation could long resist such economic 
punishment. During the next ten or- twenty 
years military forces would not be needed in 
the rarest case. 

Guarantees so definite and practical would 
satisfy the average citizen of France that his 
family and his property will be protected even 
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if the nation’s armaments were greatly reduced. 
If such guarantees are furnished he will demand 
reduction in armament, and the government will 
gladly give it. The French people are like 
ourselves; they do not like, any more than we 
do, the extraordinarily heavy taxes and general 
bad business conditions caused by trying to pro- 
vide military preparedness against the fear of 
attack. 

And France would not be the only beneficiary 
under these guarantees. During the study-tour 
through Europe from which I returned only a 
few weeks ago, I spent considerable time in 
the Balkan States. These countries are essen- 
tially agricultural, and if they could develop 
along their natural and normal lines might be- 
come prosperous and happy. But they, too, la- 
bor under the constant fear of attack, so that 
instead of pursuing the agricultural life for 
which they are eminently fitted they feel im- 
pelled to develop industrially, because they have 
learned the value of industrial plants for pur- 
poses of defense in case of war. So they are 
bending all their energies to add competition to 
the world’s industrial output. 

The fear of the next war is very real all 
through Europe. It is causing almost every na- 
tion to put measurese for military defense above 
economic and social needs. The thought is 
father to the deed, and already this fear is caus- 
ing a commercial war between nations which is 
daily, hourly, causing international friction, and 
which, if not checked, can end in nothing but 
new military wars. 

In a statement I made recently | summed up 
the relation of these European problems to 
American conditions in fifteen points. I will re- 
peat these fifteen points, for they will give you 
the situation concisely and is as few words as 
possible: 

1. We have millions of unemployed in the 
United States. 

2. We have greater surpluses and greater 
producing ability than ever before in the United 
States. 

3. Europe needs our surpluses and our pro- 
ducing ability more than ever before. 

4. If we could sell freely to Europe we could 
put our unemployed back at work and have 
great prosperity. 

5. But Europe is poor as the result of the war 
and can only buy on long term credits. 

6. Long term credits are impossible unless 
the danger of new wars in Europe is lessened 
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and important reductions in armaments brought 
about. 

7. But reduction of armaments is impossible 
unless there are adequate guarantees of the pro- 
tection for which armaments are intended. 

8. Such guarantees, satisfactory to the citl- 
zens of any nation, cannot be furnished except 
by an association of nations of which every im- 
portant sea or land power is a part. Lack of 
co-operation by any one of the great nations 
is fatal. 

9. Because one great nation, the United 
States, is out of the present Association of Na- 
tions, there are being formed in Europe today 
new balances of power among the nations. 


10. Balances of power are dependent on 
military strength and must result in new rivalries 
in armaments. 

11. Therefore, if the Washington Conference 
really brings about a reduction of armaments it 
will furnish the guarantee of protection neces- 
sary before any large or small nation will ef- 
fectively reduce its own armaments. 


12. If this guarantee is furnished, then the 
strong Balkan nations can devote their power to 
the development of their great agricultural 
wealth and cease the present economic wars 
that threaten to bring on new military wars. 


13. If this guarantee is given, then France 
can afford to take the risk of a Germany strong 
enough industrially to be able to pay the in- 
demnities. 

14. If the Balkans and France and Germany 
are really at peace again, the outlook for world 
peace will be good and we in the United States 
will be able to sell our goods to Europe without 
undue risks on long term credits. 


15. Selling our surpluses and other goods to 
Europe will make a better demand all over the 
world for our production, and will therefore put 
our unemployed back to work and bring us 
prosperity. 

And as I have said on another occasion, when 
once we understand that these fasts underlie 
our business prosperity, the American will to 
deal adequately and practically with facts can 
not fail to assert itself. We will make it inter- 


nationally illegal to carry guns when we have 
provided the necessary international police pro- 
tection and international court machinery. And 
when that practical step has been taken the 
French people will be anxious to discuss reduc- 
tion of their armed force. 


Gold 


By LUCY JUZA 


T the hour of dusk or thereabouts, when 
the lamps in the shops are still unlighted 
and every doorstep is a well of gloom, 

Second street seems to draw within itself behind 

closed shutters, granting to the curious stare of 

the tourist only a double tier of balconies dimly 
etched against a wall of fog. 

Later when twilight has deepened into night, 
yellow and blue lights are seen to leap from 
darkened doorways as a hundred form-taking 
shadows slink back into hidden corners} shut- 
ters creak on broken hinges; warm laughter 
floats upward on the strange, exotic odors of 
the Orient, and the Street is very gay. 

Hong Fat lighted the gas jet above the door 
of his jewelry establishment earlier than usual, 
in fact shortly before five o’clock. This accom- 
plished he returned to his cushioned stool be- 
hind the counter and again directed his apathet- 
ic gaze toward the unending veil of fog that 
drifted past his narrow windows. Chinatown re- 
spected and feared Hong Fat,its wealthiest cit- 
izen, a member of the powerful Hoo Sing Tong, 
as well as treasurer of that organization. True 
it is, that to incur the displeasure of the jewelry 
merchant could mean but one thing—death— 
yets his acts of charity, particularly to the pen- 
niless young men of the colony, must not be 
overlooked. 

Although he was known to all the dwellers of 
the Street, he paid scant heed to the soft-footed 
figures that passed into the pallid semi-circle of 
light shed from his lamp, only to vanish a mo- 
ment later like shadows in a pantomine. His 
heavy lidded eyes were all but closed and the 
corners of his mouth drooped in an attitude of 
sleep. But Hong Fat was not dozing. Eyes 
sly glance each yellow face that passed. 
that feigned sleep scrutinized carefully in one 

Less than two hours had elapsed since Hong 
Fat had received information from a tong broth- 
er that five hundred dollars were missing from 
the funds of the Hoo Sings. As Hong Fat was 
responsible for all moneys that went into the 
cash box which even now reposed empty and 
with battered lock in the private meeting place 
of the tong members in a certain cellar room in 
Oak Street, the next move was assuredly Hong 
Fat’s. 

Not until Lee Ling, a poor student, who eked 
out his meager existence by waiting on tables 
in a near-by noodle house, approached the win- 
dow, did Hong Fat betray the slightest interest 


in the threading stream of yellow faces. Lean- 
ing forward he raised one hand and tapped 
lightly on the pane and beckoned the student to 
enter. 

“The night is cold,” he said, smiling blandly, 
‘a bowl of rice awaits in yonder room. Pray 
accept the hospitality of an old man who dis- 
likes to eat alone, and who has been waiting 
this hour through for a congenial companion 
with whom to share his simple meal.”’ 

Lee Ling’s stomach was empty, and he ac- 
cepted with alacrity the merchant’s invitation. 
More than once had Hong Fat befriended him, 
and he had cause to be grateful. 

Without more ado, they repaired to the back 
room, and were soon drinking deeply of warm, 
scented tea. 

“| hear from talk in the street that you have 
been the victim of a thief,” said Lee Ling, by 
way of making conversation, “and the sum is 
said to be not less than five hundred dollars. 
If that be true, | am sorry and hope that he 
who has dared to commit this atrocious act may 
soon be apprehended.” 

Hong Fat drained his cup before replying. 

“One may hear many words of idle gossip if 
one will but listen,” he said, and his voice was 
oily, “and strange, indeed, are the tales tha fly 
from tongue to tongue. I, too, have h 
queer thing. It is reported on excellent 
ity that Mei Chu, of whose beauty and 
we all have heard, wears a betrothal/ring set 


with seven diamonds, and so brilliaryt is their 
luster said to be that they appear not as seven 
but as one large gem.” d 

His heavy eye lids lifted, and for a moment 


his gaze rested on the face of Lee Ling. 
“And it is also said the ring cost not less than 
five hundred dollars,” he added briefly then with 
a languorous gesture of one begemmed hand, 
“but why should we spend time in profitless 
talk> The rice is gone, but there will be more 
tomorrow, and perhaps a pot of good tea and 
some of On Hing’s sweet cakes. Return at this 
hour tomorrow, Lee Ling, when your stomach 
again waxes clamorous, and it shall be filled.” 
“You are kind, Hong Fat,” answered the 
student courteously, “and I hope the money that 
has been lost will be speedily returned to you.” 
Enveloped in the eddying fog, Lee Ling walk- 
ed rapidly through the Street, arriving a few 
moments later at a yawning black hole which 
concealed a broken staircase.. Mounting three 


flights, he followed a labyrinthine passageway 
until he came to a slit of a room under the 
eaves. 

Here the student slept, and to these dismal 
quarters he had often returned hungry until he 
had accidentally met up with the jewelry mer- 
chant at the noodle house. A hard cot occu- 
pied an alcove where the ceiling cut low into 
the room. In the corner stood an evil smelling 
oil stove, empty of fuel. The small, many-paned 
window looked out upon a world no less dreary. 
Beyond the moos-grown roofs adjoining, a jag- 
ged bit of starred sky could be seen if the night 
were clear; but tonight even that was hidden by 
the obliterating fog. 


Although Lee Ling could only see in shadowy 
outline the nearest roof top, he knew that close 
below it lay the river. Those black waters held 
inviolate many a secret which had its incep- 
tion where dull lights burn all night in smoke 
hlled rooms and men speak in stealthy voices. 
Unlike the babbling stream of humanity that 
flows daily through the streets of Chinatown, 
those tranquil waters see much and reveal noth- 
ing. One could trust the river— 


Until he sat at Hong Fat’s table, Lee Ling 
little dreamed that his friend knew the truth. 
At first thought he had been inclined to throw 
himself on the mercy of the merchant, but some 
instinct held him back. Perhaps had he re- 
minded Hong Fat of the exquisite beauty of 
Mei Chu; of her laughter, lovlier than the fairy 
murmurings of the tiniest of wind bells; of her 
lips as red as ripe cherries, perhaps then Hong 
Fat would have shown compassion. 


The beautiful Mei Chu had but recently se- 
cured employment as an usher in an up town 
motion picture house. When Mei Chu exclaimed 
about the rings which some of the girls wore, 
their meaning was explained to her. Those rings, 
Me: Chu was told, signified love. The-eyes of 
Mei Chu danced. Lee Ling had spoken many 
time of his love for her. That very night when 
Lee Ling came to see her, she demanded a love 
ring, a wonderful sparkling one. After three 
days, during which his soul knew many dark 
moments, Lee Ling brought for her delectation 
a cluster of gleaming jewels set in a loop of 
gold. 

Shaking from his body the troubled stupor 
into which he had fallen,Lee Ling rose from his 
cot, and dressing carefully, went from his cheer- 
less garret to the room of Mei Chu in a balcony 
hung dwelling at Fourth and Everett streets. 

For a little while Lee Ling’s troubles were for- 
gotten. With Mei Chu’s presence to reassure 


him, he decided that the crime which he had 
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committed was not so great after all. He would 
go to Hong Fat and explain, trusting to the 
merchant’s kind heart. In due course, he could 
refund from his earnings at the noodle house the 
required sum. 

But when at midnight he went again into the 
street, his optimism, seemingly dampened by 
the wet fog, vanished, and his mind became 
troubled. Unconsciously he turned his steps to 
the docks at the water side. Seating himself 
on an empty vegetable crate, he fell to the task 
of planning a way out of his difficulty. No 
sound interrupted his thoughts save the sullen 
wash of the water against the undergirding, an 
insistent reminder that the river was always 
there, waiting, waiting. 

Presently his ear caught a sound, vague, yet 
unmistakable—the hushed murmurings of a hu- 
man voice in a room beyond the partition. The 
sound continuing, Lee Ling moved cautiously, 
and pressing his ear to a convenient crack, 
waited. His ears had not tricked him. There 
was no mistaking the words: 

“Gold—gold—” 

Then followed the clink of coins being drop- 
pde on a table. 

Lee Ling made a quick survey of the ware- 
house. This was the rat hole to which old Goon 
Dip was said to come to count his money. Wierd 
tales had been told of Goon Dip and his count- 
ing room, and some there were who averred they 
had heard the rattle of falling coins as they 
slipped through his yellow fingers. Lee Ling con- 
tinued his investigations, until he found a win- 
dow, closed tightly against the damp winds that 
blew off the river. Hearing foot steps sounding 
on the wharf, he dived into the shadows and 
was soon mingling with the midnight stragglers 
along the street. Within the hour he was again 
in his room asleep on his hard cot, and his 
dreams were pleasant. 


The following evening with the passing of 
twilight he went again to the shop of the jewel- 
ry merchant where a bowl of rice awaited him. 
Hong Fat greeted him with a soft smile, and to- 
gether they emptied the bowl. 

“I hear rumors in the street,”” began Lee Ling 
pleasantly, “that by day break tomorrow the 
Hoo Sings will be refunded their five hundred 
dollars with interest.” 

“And I, too, have heard from many customers 
that four gun men have been selected to hunt 
down the thief. Already the death hunt has be- 
gun, and what a feast the carp in the river will 
enjoy tomorrow—but, we must close our ears 
to idle talk. And again the pot is empty.” 

Lee Ling did not go that evening to the room 
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of Mei Chu as was his custom. The night being 
again foggy, he found little dificulty in making 
his way undetected to the ramshackle building 
on the docks, where he waited in the lurking 
shadows until the hour seemed propitious. From 
his place near the window he heard the liquid 
tinkle of falling coins and the greedy murmur- 
ings of Goon Dip. 

“Gold—gold—’”’ 

Assuring himself that all was well, he stealth- 
ily opened the window and drew himself over 
the sill. A narrow passageway extended forward 
into a blank void. His foot touched a loosened 
board, and he stumbled against a closed door. 
Flinging it wide, he faced a wall of darkness 
From the corner came a heavy sigh. The re- 
volver which he had drawn from his blouse on 
entering the building flamed once and was silent. 
The next instant a scream shattered the black 
pall before him, a shrill inhuman cry that cut 
like live wire into the quivering darkness. 


Nervously Lee Ling turned his flash light to- 
ward the corner. Its white circle framed a fan- 
tastic gilded perch dangling a long metal chain 
at the end of which hung a bunch of gaudy 
feathers, and below an ever widening pool of 
blood stained the floor a deep crimson. As Lee 
Ling’s hand twitched, a tremor passed through 
the body of Goon Dip’s pet parrot, causing a 
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small gold charm fastened to the bird’s leg to 
tinkle merrily against the rod of the perch. 

“Gold,” weakly croaked the mass of stained 
feather, ““gold—gold—”’ 


Lee Ling closed the door on this distressing 
sight, and went again into the night, but at the 
corner where the dark alley ended, his steps 
lagged. To return to his room would be un- 
wise, as even now the gun men were hunting 
him down. For a moment he hesitated, then 
turned back toward the river where the fog cov- 
ered him like a wet blanket. The tired chug- 
chug of the harbor patrol launch drifted out of 
the mists. At his left the gaunt skeleton of 
Burnside Street bridge loomed indistinctly. Be- 
low him the river waited, cold and silent. 


In a room in Everett Street where the air is 
very sweet and lilies bloom on the window sill, 
Mei Chu, the Beautiful Pearl, counted the hours, 
idly twisting about her finger the ring that had 
cost five hundred dollars. She was much pro- 


voked with Lee Ling. 


Behind the warehouses that kne the water 
front, where the shadows are deepest and the 
fog hangs like a soiled curtain for days at a 
time, a ripple spread wide on the leaden waters 
of the river, and presently lost itself in the slug- 
gish current. 
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The Way of the West 


By ELMO W. BRIM 


CHAPTER I 
The Man From Nowhere 


HE last horse had been driven through 
the gate into the main corral; the dust 
settled and after a few turns around the 
corral the horses either quieted down into a re- 


laxed position, or playfully bit or kicked their 
neighbors. 


One horse, a powerful, coal-black mare, deep 
of chest, trim of body and legs, and having a 
nicely arched neck, which was set off by a finely 
developed head, stood in one corner of the 
corral by herself, apparently disdaining the com- 
pany of the other horses. The horse was, but 
for one thing, a horseman’s ideal in the way of 
horseflesh—a cavalryman would have craved 
her for his mount. But the beauties of nature 
were offset by a pair of eyes out of which 
gleamed a hatred which was satanic in its 
nature. 

A young cow-pony, dodging the playful kick 
of one of its mates, dashed into the corner oc- 
cupied by the one of the wicked eye. Instantly 
the mare reared on her hind legs, and before 
the innocent offender could stop his onrush she 
seized him by the neck with her teeth and struck 
him two powerful blows with her hoofs. Be- 
fore he recovered his poise the mare whirled, in 
a mad passion, and one of her hind hoofs flew 
out in a lightning flash, catching the pony with 
a resounding crash just below the hip; knock- 
ing him to his knees. Then the mare whirled 
and started at him, with her teeth bared, but 
the youngster gave a terrified jump and limped 
in among the other horses. The mare, after 
giving a contemptuous snort, walked back to the 
corner of the corral. 


Dick Sterns had been interrupted in the midst 
of his orders to the men of his outfit by the one- 
sided fight in the corral. When he again spoke 
his voice was full of irritation. 


“Boys, there goes a good cow-pony all shot 
to hell by that worthless ‘outlaw,’ and the 
round-up starting within a week. We ought to 
have cut her out before corraling the string; but 
since we didn’t we have got to cut her out, or 
there will not be any use of Buck riding the 
string—‘Old Steamboat’ will have them broke 
so a kid can ride them; but it will be broken 
legs mostly. The way that outlaw has been 
crippling horses out on the range is getting on 


my nerves; I believe when we take her out | 
will just end it all by shooting her.” 


Buck McGee, a short, bow-legzed, red-headed 
horse wrangler, rolled his saddle against the 
corral fence, and facing about looked into 
Dick’s irritated face. 


“Ah, get out, Dick!” he exclaimed. “Yuh 
are talking through yore hat when yuh talk of 
killing ‘Old Steamboat’ and yuh know it. What 
would the Circle D Ranch be without the worst 
bucking hoss in Wyoming? Yuh know the 
money we have taken at contests with that ‘out- 
law’; and yuh know that yuh and me are the 
only ones who have ever ridden that hoss. Why 
there is not an outht in Wyoming but what 
would pay a pile of money to own her. Luke 
Brown and Jim Marlow were killed by ‘Old 
Steamboat,’ so killing and crippling a few hosses 
is nothing for her to do—bad hosses are sup- 
posed to be ‘killers’.”” 


The conversation was interrupted this mo- 
ment by a horseman who reined in a tired and 
sweating horse by the side of the riders: The 
man was tall, black haired and smooth featured, 
but a close-cropped, black mustache and a scar 
on the side of his nose gave him a cynical ap- 
pearance. His face was of a greyish-white 
color, as though he were just recovering from 
a severe sickness. The man’s clothing and out- 
fit, like the horse, did not speak highly of him 
as a rider—but there was something command- 
ing about him, as well as cynical. 


“My name is Jack Holt,” he remarked, look- 
ing the men over for someone in authority. “I 
am looking for a job—need any men?” 

“Well,” replied Dick, eying him in an inquir- 
ing manner, “I don’t ‘specially need any help, 
but I could make room for a good rider and 
cow-hand. Where do you hail from, and what 
outfits have you worked with >” 


“Where I come from and whom I've worked 
for hasn’t got anything to do with my work,” 
replied the stranger. “Talk is cheap—I am open 
for showing you what I can do.” 


“Well,”” laughed Dick, “I am always proud to 
give aman achance. If you can ‘top’ the black 
mare which is standing in the corner of the 
corral the job is yours; but I will play you fair, 
she is some ‘outlaw,’ and she has got her man. 
If you can’t back your statement, don’t try it.” 


““Pardner,” exclaimed the stranger, “I never 
saw an outlaw, man or horse, that was a ladies’ 
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pet. Give me a ‘snubber” and we will start 
something.” 

“All right,” replied Dick, “get yourself ready. 
I will give you a real bronk-twister for a 
snubber.” 

Turning to Buck McGee, he continued: 

“Buck, you are to give the stranger what 
help he wants and see that he gets a good ‘seat’ 
on his mount.” 

“Shore,” grinned the red-headed Buck, 
“plumb delighted to help a gent in trouble. I'll 
see that he gets a good seat, but if he keeps 
it—Oh, my hard-boiled soul!” 


The stranger, after carrying his saddle into 
the corral, took down his rope. 


“When yuh rope her, you had better throw 
her,”’ cautioned Buck, as he noted the stranger 
was ready for action. “She is shorely a ‘snake’ 
‘bout haltering.” 

Nodding an assent, the stranger enlarged the 
noose and arranged the coils of his rope as he 
advanced on the horse. Then his hand shot out 
in an upward fling from his side and the noose 
settled over the head of the prancing mare, and 
as she plunged forward the rope shot in front 
of her hoofs, the stranger’s left hand dropped 
below his hip and his weight was thrown on the 
rope in an opposite direction from the mare— 
as she plunged into the air her head was jerked 
against her right side, and down to the ground 
she went. 

Buck immediately ran to the fallen horse 
and sat on her hip, in order to prevent her from 
regaining her feet. The stranger ran up and 
took a series of half-hitches around the mare’s 
legs, after which he ran around and pulled her 
head from under her neck; then after a strug- 
gle a hackamore was placed on her head and 
the rope was removed. Buck ran over and sat 
down on the horse’s neck and twisted her head 
upward. The stranger seized his saddle, placed 
it on the mare’s back, and after much scratch- 
ing and pushing the cinch was pushed under the 
mare’s belly and fastened to the latigo. Gently 
removing the tie-rope, he eased into the saddle, 
and shouted: 

“Let "er go!” 

Then as the mare staggered to her feet she 
gave a bawl like a mad bull and sprang into 
the air like a rocket. Instantly the man’s hat 
came off and he began what is known, in the 
cowboy vernacular, as “fanning” his horse, 
beating time to the horse’s pitches, in a half cir- 
cular, or figure eight movement from about the 
rider’s shoulders to nearly the horse’s withers, 
or shoulders. Nor was he neglecting the fine art 
of “scratching” his mount—which means spur- 


ring or raking the horse on both shoulders with 
the rowels of the spurs. 

€ mare was not tamely submitting to these 
indignities, as her wild, untamable disposition 
was goaded to a blood-lust. Bawling every jump 
she pitched around the corral, first “sunfishing” 
or bucking in an outline like the old-fashioned 
worm fence—some riders call this “fence-row- 
ing.” Next she was “swapping ends,” 
which is reversing the body while in mid-air. 
This was followed by “diamond backing” 
—landing on the ground with all four feet 
bunched, and the back arched like an angry cat. 
“Sprawling’” and “weak-kneed” pitching fol- 
lowed. The former means striking the ground 
with the legs sprawled, while the latter means as 
the horse hits the ground she goes down nearly 
to her knees. 


All of this pitching has embraced less time 
than the telling, and although she switches from 
“sunfishing” to “swapped ends” and on to 
“diamond backing” the stranger is riding her to 
a finish in a clean cut contest manner. The wild, 
bawling beast has but one mad desire, which is 
to throw and then with her hoofs crush out the 
life of the man devil who is on her back, goad- 
ing her to distraction. 

On the corral fence an admiring bunch of 
cow-punchers are whooping themselves hoarse. 
Never once has the stranger offered any chance 
for witty remarks. 


“God!” exclaimed Buck McGee. “That man 
is not human. When it comes to riding he is a 
devil! Dick, I see some good rider’s reputation 
going up in smoke at the next contest at 
Cheyenne.” 

“You have said a mouthful!” exclaimed 
Dick. “I am not putting myself in his class. 
He is too strong for me.” 

While this conversation was going on the 
other punchers were yelling words of encour- 
agement to the rider, pointing out his riding 
qualifications, and yelling themselves hoarse. 

“My God!” yelled the red-headed Buck. “Do 
you see that?” 

The mare, in one last attempt of supremacy, 
soars into the air, and as she curves downward 
she draws her head and front legs under her 
and crashes to the ground. With one accord 
the punchers jumped into the-corral. As they 
anticipated, the mare turned a complete somer- 
sault, but instead of finding the stranger’s 
mangled body they found him in the act of re- 
mounting the struggling mare. By some super- 
natural streak of luck, or horsemanship, he had 
cleared the mare when she headed over. 

The mare half struggled to her feet, then her 
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head dropped and she fell heavily to the ground. 
As the punchers crowded around the victor, who 
had sprung from the fallen mare, he silently re- 
moved his hat and held up his hand in a gesture 
for silence. 

“Boys,” he said, “we are in the presence of 
death, and though it is only a horse, I never 
saw a gamer one. I always take off my hat to 
man or beast who cash in like a dead game 
sport.” 

With one accord the men removed their hats, 
and for a few moments there was silence, then 
Dick grasped the stranger by the hand, and 
said: 

“Stranger, the job is yours, and from now on 
this outfit will back you in anything that 


you do.” 
CHAPTER II 


The Mountain Episode 


During the few remaining days before 
round-up Jack Holt became a general favorite 
with the outfit. He had won their admiration 
and respect the day he secured his job, and later 
they developed a real friendship towards him. 
He was always on the job, no matter what it 
was, cheerful and ever ready to give a helping 
hand. When they played poker at night in the 
bunk-house they could never beat him, though 
he played the game square—merely outplayed 
them. So they lost good-naturedly, and admired 
him for his~judgment. 

While he was a good mixer, and an ever in- 
teresting story teller, never once did he tell any- 
thing of his past or confine his narratives to any 
section where they could place him as any cer- 
tain man whose past might have been know to 
them. The Western man has a high regard for 
a man’s private life. If he chooses to speak of 
it, all right, if not, it is his own business—all of 
which is really good etiquette. Although the 
men marveled and theorized among themselves, 
they let it go at that. They liked the man and 
were proud to have him in their outfit. The 
name “Stranger” did not receive favor, so they 
began calling him Jack. 

After the Circle D installed their camp at the 
base of the Wind River Mountains, in whose 
fastness their half-wild cattle ranged, the round- 
up began. In those days a barbed-wire fence 
was unknown and “open-range” was unlimited 
and as free as the breath of the “Rockies.” 
Each day the “day-herd” grew in size, and as 
it increased “night-guard” went into effect. This 
guard is divided into shifts of two men who ride 
herd for two hours or more, according to the 
size of the outfit and are then relieved by the 
next shift. And so on throughout the night. 


During the last two days of the round-up the 
“circle” was extended far back into the Wind 
River Mountains for “strays” and cattle which 
had escaped the daily circle. Through meadows, 
above the timber line, canyons and rough coun- 
try the riders searched, bringing in small 
bunches of wild-eyed, excitable cattle. 

The morning of the last drive Dick gave his 
orders to all his riders, arranging them in pairs 
for the “circle” and assigning them to their re- 
spective routes, or to the holding of the “beef 
herd,”” with the exception of Jack, who sat on 
his horse looking inquiringly at him for orders. 

“Jack, we are going to take a little fling at 
high life today,” said Dick, as he mounted his 
horse. “Let’s be off; I'll tell you as we ride.” 

After they had left the camp behind them and 
started into the mountain Dick began: 


“Years ago when the Circle D came into this 
country from Texas their cattle were all long- 
horns. Then, after a number of years, the im- 
provement wave hit the country and the outfit 
commenced cross-breeding and replacing with 
Herefords. Today you notice the longhorn is 
extinct. They have all, with one exception, 
been shipped out of the country. 

“There is one ‘longhorn’ left. He is gigantic 
in size and his horns have an eleven-foot spread. 
For years he has ranged in a meadow near Bald 
Peak; and wild is not the proper name for him, 
for he’s ‘plumb locoed.’ The minute he sees a 
rider he makes a break for the timber line and 
rough places. A mountain goat has but little on 
him for crossing boulders and rocky points. 
Riders from many outfits have tried to get him, 
but without success. There is a standing offer 
of a thousand dollars for him, if delivered to the 
Frontier Round-up Association. The man who 
puts a rope on him and brings him in will get a 
rep all right. I am figuring, if it can be done, 
we can do it.” 

“What are your plans?” inquired Jack. “Go- 
ing to lay in wait for him and have me run him 
out 2” 

“Yes,” replied Dick, “you have the right 
idea to a dot. When we get above the timber 
line near his range I| will give directions for 
finding him; then I will go and lay in Wait for 
him. He always makes a run for Bald Peak, 
and he uses the same trail every time. You 
won't have any trouble in finding him, or rather 
he will find you. As soon as he does he is off, 
and believe me he is some little drifter.” 

The mountain became steeper and rougher, 
conversation abruptly ceased as the two riders 
swung into single file and began the ascent. 
After possibly two miles of single file riding, 
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the timber became thinner and thinner until it 
extended to the summit of the mountain, which 
was now within a short distance of the riders. 


Dick suddenly reined in his horse and 
motioned for Jack to ride up alongside of 
him. When Jack reined in his horse Dick 
extended his arm and pointed to a mountain 
peak which rose abruptly to their right, tower- 
“he into a craggy pinnacle far above the timber 
ine. 

“There,” exclaimed Dick, “is Bald Peak. The 
meadow extends over the summit and covers 
nearly a similar area on the other side. You 
can circle to your left, and if you don’t cross 
trails with “Ol’ Longhorn,” he will ‘shore’ see 
you when you cross the divide. So I am off. 
Wait until I am out of sight then hit the trail.” 

“T’ve got you,” replied Jack. “Go to it, and 
I hope you hang him.” 

Jack reached into his pocket and after pro- 
ducing the “makings” mechanically rolled and 
lighted a cigarette as he watched Dick’s fast 
disappearing form out of the corner of his eye. 
When Dick disappeared in the distance he cast 
the cigarette from him, and leaning forward in 
the saddle he touched his horse with his spurs 
and swung him abruptly to the left. Circling 
his mount toward the summit of the mountain 
he scanned the grassy meadow and straggling 
timber which entered the outer edges for signs 
of the longhorn. Mounting the summit he 
paused for a moment and scanned the moun- 
tain slope. Off to his right Bald Peak reared 
upward in craggy, rocky grandeur, but his eyes 
swept this imposing spectacle without giving a 
second thought to its picturesqueness. The 
steer was the theme for the present. Scenery 
could come later. He rode with caution, scan- 
ning the downward slope of the meadow and 
scraggy timber which bordered the outer edge. 
But this caution was unnecessary. “Ol’ Long- 
horn” was nowhere to be seen. Unless he was 
in the dense chaparral at the lower edge of the 
meadow the capture would have to be attempted 
some time later. 

Ae he rode into the chaparral his ears were 
on the alert for any sound which might indi- 
cate the presence of the longhorn. 

“Not much of a place for a steer,” he mused, 
“but you can never figure what the wild ones 
will do.” 

Hardly had he made this remark before 
there was a violent crashing at the outer edge 
of the chaparral. Wheeling his horse in the 
direction of the sound, he slapped spurs to his 
horse and emitting an ear-splitting yell started 
out of the chaparral. Plunging, stumbling and 


half falling, the horse bore its rider to the edge 
of the meadow. Then Jack urged him to his 
utmost speed up the summit in pursuit of a 
wild and excited longhorned steer. 

The steer was fast disappearing in the direc- 
tion of Bald Peak as Jack swung his horse on 
the summit. Suddenly, as it was leaving his 
sight, he saw the noose of a rope circle above 
the outsertched horns, then settle down upon 
them. 

“Good boy, Dick has got him!” exclaimed 
Jack. 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
before horse and rider crashed into a fallen 
mass in plain view behind the steer. As Jack’s 
horse lunged forward, in response to the spurs, 
he saw rider and saddle leave the fallen horse 
and disappear after the half-crazed steer. 

When Jack reined in his horse beside the 
riderless horse there was no sign of Dick or 
the “‘outlaw’”’ steer. 


CHAPTER III 
Over the Cliff 


Jack dismounted and, after scanning the 
ground for a moment, ran to the edge of the 
mountain side, where, with a feeeling of awe 
and horror, he found himself looking down a 
sheer precipice, some fifteen hundred feet deep. 
Dick, from all indications, had certainly gone 
over, but there were no signs of him, either on 
the side of the precipice, or on the rock-strewn 
bottom. Suddenly he was surprised at Dick’s 
voice, directly underneath him, saying: 


“You will have to hurry! I can’t hold much 
longer!” 

As his eyes for the first time located Dick, 
he saw that he was clinging to a small “black 
jack” which threatened at any moment to 
loosen from its rocky base. 


After one glance he raced to his horse, tore 
off his rope and ran back to the edge of the 
precipice where he threw himself flat on the 
ground. Then as he ran a noose for a throw 
he cautioned Dick— 

“Listen, Dick,” he said, “I am going to throw 
the rope over you, but wait: until I pull it tight 
and jerk it twice before you attempt to climb 

For an instant the rope circled Dick’s prone 
figure, then it shot through the intervening 
space and settled over the clinging man’s shoul- 
ders. The rope had barely settled before Jack 
sprang to his feet and made with the loose end 
of the rope for a stunted oak which grew near 
the precipice. As he neared the tree he 
stopped and gasped in astonishment; it was 
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unbelievable, but his calculation had fallen 
short, the rope lacked two feet of reaching the 
stunted oak. He knew that he must do some- 
thing, and there was no time to lose. Dick 
was so nearly exhausted that it would take all 
his strength to climb the rope. If he waited a 
few moments longer he could not. Possibly, 
he was already too weak. There was no chance 
to splice the rope in a reasonable time. His 
tie-rope was missing from his belt, lost in the 
chaparral thicket. As these thoughts flashed 
through his mind he gently drew in the rope 
and made a series of half hitches around his 
legs above his knees. When the rope had 
become a part of him he pulled it tight and 
threw his arms out and locked them around 
the stunted tree. As he moved his knees twice 
towards his body, producing the two signal 
jerks, his legs were suddenly jerked outward 
and for an instant it seemed as though his arms 
would be jerked from their sockets—Dick was 
on the rope and had started to climb. 


To Jack’s tortured body the seconds seemed 
like hours. After the first shock he could feel 
Dick’s movements as he slowly climbed the 
rope. Now he had stopped. What was the 
matter? Was he too weak to make the ascent ? 
Then as he felt a heavier strain on his tor- 
tured arms he realized that Dick had taken a 
half-hitich on the rope and was resting. The 
strain, though momentary, seemed ages. He 
could feel: Dick’s hands on the rope as he 
gained strength and again began to climb. Time 
and again the operation was repeated—a short 
climb, and a heavier weight on the swinging 
rope as Dick would take a half-hitch with his 


foot. 


Groaning and biting his lip until the blood 
spurted forth, Jack fought down the desire to 
release his tortured hold to the tree. An ungov- 
ernable anger against Dick was consuming him. 
Why didn’t he come on? A man should have 
climbed that distance a dozen times. There 
was no sense in his stopping so much. Sud- 
denly the weight of the rope left his legs. His 
tortured brain failed to realize that this was 
merely due to lack of circulation. 


Dick and the rope had gone down to the 
rocky bottom, he reasoned, as he clung to the 
tree. But why did his arms ache so badly? 
No Dick was still on the rope, and he was going 
to pull both of them over the cliff and down 
to the rock-strewn bottom. Well, it did not 
matter. Everything was getting dark around 
him, and his arms and legs did not hurt any 
‘more. Somehow a pleasant, sleepy feeling was 
stealing over him. 


“Hold on a little longer; I’m coming, Dick,” 
he muttered. Then, as he felt his body go over 
the precipice, consciousness left him. 


When Dick, after a series of short climbs and 
rests, reached the last short climb which lay 
between him and safety his strength nearly left 
him, and had he not taken an involuntary hitch 
with his foot he would have slid back the full 
length of the rope. After a momentary spell 
of breathing he felt his strength returning, so 
placing one hand under the rope where it tight- 
ened as it went over the cliff he secured a safe 
handhold. Reaching out with the other he felt 
over the earth until it at last encountered a 
rugged rim-rock which afforded a solid hand- 
hold. Then satisfying himself that his hold was 
solid, he swung his body once, twice, and with 
a tightening of his arm muscles drew himself 
upon the solid ground of the cliff, where for a 
moment he lay huddled in a limp heap breath- 
ing in hard, sharp gasps. 

As his breathing became more normal he 
wondered what had become of Jack. Then he 
heard Jack say: “Hold on a little longer; I’m 
coming, Dick.” 

Why, he reasoned, was he coming now? 
Why had he not been there to help him at the 
most critical stage of his ascent? And why 
was he speaking in that choked, jerky voice? 
Then, for the first time, he looked around; and 
an exclamation of surprise and horror escaped 
his lips. 

Lying full length on his stomach with his 
arms locked around a stunted oak, was Jack; 
while tied in half-hitches around his legs was 
the end of the rope, which Diick had believed 
was securely tied to a tree. As Dick looked at 
the unconscious figure he thought of the rocky 
bottom which lay below them and shuddered, 
and as he crawled over to the silent figure he 
murmured: “Nerve! He is nothing but nerve! 
I’ve never seen his equal.” 

When Jack came to consciousness a stream 
of water was pouring down on his face. After 
a gasp or two he rolled over on his side and, 
after looking at Dick for a moment, he swore 
softly and said: 


“Dick, I thought we went over the cliff. I 
went over, and as I went you evidently went 
with me. How does it come that we are liv- 
ing?” 

“How are you feeling>” anxiously inquired 
Dick. ‘“‘We are alive all right, but I am afraid 
you are hurt.” 

“No, I am not hurt,” replied Jack. “My 
arms and legs feel like they had been pulled 
loose from my body—but, shucks, you can’t 
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hurt a cowpuncher! Now tell me how we got 
back up here after we fell over the precipice >” 

“Tt is like this,” replied Dick. “You know 
I got pretty well tired holding to that black 
jack, so when you gave the signal I did not 
climb far before I had to take a hitch with my 
foot on the rope and rest. I was not only tired, 


‘but my chaps weighted me down. I can’t see 


how you ever did it, as I rested five or six times 
in making the climb, adding extra weight to 
your tortured body. Until I reached the last 
climb over the top, I thought you had the rope 
‘snubbed’ to a tree; but as I failed to get a 
helping hand I decided that something was 
wrong. I was so tired and exhausted that I 
came near falling back. When I got on top I 
heard you call my name, and say that you were 
coming to me. Then you must have fainted. 
When I reached you your arms were locked 
around this tree and you were in a dead faint. 
I had a time forcing your arms loose from the 
tree. I could not bring you to consciousness 
until I got my hat full of water and poured 
about half of it on your face.” 


“T see!” said Jack getting to his feet and 
beginning to work his arms and legs. “Never 
fainted before—fainting kinder gets you out of 
your nut.” 

“Jack,” said Dick, rising and extending his 
hand, “I owe my life to you. I can never repay 
you for the way you risked yours in saving it. 
From now on there is nothing that I will not 
attempt to do for you.” 


“Ah, shucks!” said Jack, as he clasped 
Dick’s hand. “That’s nothing. You would 
have done the same thing for me. You make 
me tired, acting like some schoolgirl! Come 
on, let’s look for your saddle. Don’t believe 
that longhorned ‘maverick’ can go far with it 
in this country without tying himself up.” 


The two riders took up the trail of the miss- 
ing saddle, which followed a narrow, winding 
trail around the brink of the precipice. 

“Shore was giving that saddle a ride,” said 
Jack, as he paused to scan the marks made on 
the ground by the upheaval of the saddle. 
“That saddle is only hitting the ground once 
in every ten feet. From the way that ‘maver- 
ick’ is scared, he has either bounced the saddle 
over the precipice and carried himself with it, 
or he has rung the saddle in between the rocks 
somewhere. Hey, Dick, what did I tell you? 
There is your saddle—but no longhorn!” 

Both riders crawled past the saddle, which 
was wedged in between two boulders, and as 
they saw the broken rope and the torn up 
ground they knew the chase was ended—‘“Ol’ 


Longhorn” had made his last fight, and had 


gone over the precipice to his last range. 
CHAPTER IV 
Wanderlust 


The two riders crept to the edge of the torn 
precipice, and after taking one glance down 
at the rocky bottom of the rugged canyon, they, 
with one accord, withdrew to the solid ground 
of the trail. 

“Not much of him left, but his horns,” said 
Dick. 

“No,” replied Jack, “but he was a game 
old sport. He evidently jumped after he found 
that he could not break the rope, preferring 
death to captivity.” 

“Yes, I guess you are right,” agreed Dick, 
“and I don’t know but I am glad that he did, 
for captivity, even of the pasture type, would 
have been worse than death to him. I never 
saw a caged animal without feeling sorry for 
it—the call of the wild is always on them, they 
are never satisfied. 

“It is little short of a miracle that we are 
not down there with him. If it had not been 
for that iron will of yours—” 

“Ah, cut it!” exclaimed Jack. “There you 
start on that ‘school-marm’ stuff. Come on, 
and let’s see if you’ve got enough of your 
saddle left to ride.” 

The saddle, while battered and bruised, was 
not much the worse for wear, and in a short 
time the “busted” cinch had been spliced and 
the riders started for the round-up camp. 

On the return trip there was but little con- 
versation. Possibly both of them were think- 
ing of the miraculous escape of the day, and 
how it had brought them together under the 
bonds of friendship. 


Buck McGee had turned the riding string 
over to the night “wrangler” and had started 
to join the hungry bunch who were eating their 
supper around the chuck-wagon when he saw 
Dick and Jack riding in. 

“Hello, cowboys!” he exclaimed. “Where is 
that wild and wooley longhorn that yuh 
breezed out to conquer? Was half expecting 
to see yuh two punchers come in riding him 
double—broke for a lady’s mount. How about 
it—cowboy, where is yuh cow?” 

“Ah, give us a rest, Buck!” replied Dick. 
“We did not want to get ‘Ol’ Longhorn’ this 
trip; we were out merely to give him a little 
exercise so as to put him in good shape for next 
year.” 

As the two riders dismounted and began 
unsaddling, Buck stood watching them in an 
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inquiring manner. His sally had gained him no 
information, but he knew from their manner 
that there had been some excitement. Sud- 
dently his eye fell on Dick’s saddle, and he 
detected, even in the fast deepening twilight, 
that there was something wrong with the usually 
well cared-for saddle. Kneeling down by the 
saddle he examined it carefully. Then as his 
eye fell on the spliced cinch a whistle of sur- 
prise and astonishment escaped his lips. Look- 
ing at Dick, he said: 

“Cowboy, it looks like yuh have been riding 
through picket fences and roping grizzlies and 
cougars. Come clean, boys, and tell me what 


‘Ol’ Longhorn’ did for yuh.” 


“Buck, can’t you be quiet for two minutes >?” 
inquired Dick, who had turned his horse loose 
and was getting his outfit together. “‘Come on! 
We are hungrier than starved timber-wolves! 
After we have had some ‘chuck’ I will tell you 
all about it—if you will remind me. I think 
the bunch should know about it, so we will 
wait and tell it so one telling will cover every- 
body.” 

“All right, Dick, just as yuh say,” replied 
Buck, “but come on and let’s get the eats, so 
yuh can spin yore yarn. I am just pining to 
hear it, "cause something kinder whispers in my 
ear that yuh boys had one hell of a time up 
there in the mountain after ‘Ol’ Longhorn’.” 


As the three approached the riders who were 
eating in various positions around the chuck- 
wagon, a series of good-natured sallies greeted 
them, such as: 

“Cowboys, where is yore steer?” 


“Where is ‘Ol’ Longhorn’? Thought we were 
to have him for a barbecue tonight >?” 

Then another voice would chime in— 

“Ah, go on, they don’t know how to catch a 
wild steer. I saw them leave, and I know pos- 
itively that they did not carry any salt with 
them.” 

To all the various sallies Dick and Jack 
laughed good naturedly, but made no replies 
until the men began to insist on knowing the 
outcome of the day’s hunt. Then Dick held 
up his hand for silence and began: 

“Boys, we have both got a man’s size appe- 
tite, and just as soon as it gets some satisifac- 
tion I will give you the points. There is a real 
story to it, so just wait until we can satisfy our 
starved systems and you shall hear it.” 

After Dick and Jack had eaten to the fullest 
extent they were surrounded by an eager, jok- 
ing crowd of punchers who wanted the details 
of the steer-hunt. 

Dick sat down in the light of the fire, and 


after rolling and lighting a cigarette motioned 
to his audience to be seated. 

“Like this, fellows,” he said. “ ‘Ol’ Long- 
horn’ is dead, and but for one of the nerviest 
stunts I ever heard of I would be dead.” 

As he paused to relight his cigarette, mur- 
murs of surprise followed the announcement. 
Red-headed Buck McGee could scarcely restrain 
himself. 


“What did I tell yuh, fellows?” he roared. 
“Didn't I tell yuh there had been one hell roar- 
ing time up there around Bald Peak! Go on, 
cowboy, tell them about it! Let them know 
that I am on to this ‘sign’ reading!” 


Dick proceeded to tell of the harrowing events 
of the day, the men listening with quickened 
pulse as he described his struggle in climbing 
the rope and final struggle in climbing over the 
edge of the cliff. He held up his hand as he 
noticed from a certain restlessness among them 
that they were wondering why there was not a 
helping hand to grasp his when the final test 
came. He finished by telling how he had 
found Jack—and he pictured the agony endured 
by him during the trying ordeal; how he had 
withstood the last test of his weight as he made 
the final climb, where both their lives were 
practically held by a tiny thread. 


“Boys,” he exclaimed, huskily, “there are 
not many who would risk their lives for another 
where the risk and the punishment was as great 
as that. From now on I can’t do enough for 
Jack Holt, and I believe the Circle D and my 
friends will back him too.” 

When Dick finished speaking the men sprang 
to their feet and made the welkin ring with 
their yells. Every man of them had to shake 
Jack’s hand or slap him on the back as they 
expressed their admiration and friendship for 
him, then they started a clamor for him to tell 
his side of the harrowing event, but Jack only 
shook his head and said: 

“Boys, I appreciate what you have said more 
than I can tell you; but what I did was no 
more than any other man would have done. 
Dick spread it on too strong, but Dick is getting 
to be like some old woman. Now if you don’t 
mind, I am going to get my bedding and turn 
in. I’m a little tired after the big day.” 

After he had gone Dick remarked: 

“He is not much for talk, but, boys, he is 


_the kind you can tie to as a friend.” 


They, to a man, agreed that a gamer man 
had never ridden the Wyoming range. Then 


they fell into a discussion of the miraculous 
escape of both riders. 


Suddenly Buck broke 
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“Dick, what become of ‘Ol’ Longhorn?’ Yuh 
have had us so excited that we plumb forgot 


about the ol’ timer—got away, of course. But 
how did yuh get yuh saddle >” 


“*“Ol’ Longhorn’ died ‘with his boots on,’ ” 
said Dick. “The saddle wedged in between 
two boulders, and when he found that he could 
not get away he broke the rope by jumping 
over the precipice. There was not much left 
of him but his horns.” 


“Well, I hope to never open my mouth!” 
ejaculated Buck. “Game to the last—well, he 
was some ol’ timer. Dick yuh have got to let 
me off in the morning so I| can go and get his 
horns—the Circle D has shore got to have his 
horns, so we can prove that yuh actually got 
‘Ol’ Longhorn’.” 

“Well, Buck, I don’t know about that; we 
are breaking camp in the morning, and the herd 
will be pushed into Rawlins so we can start 
shipping. Slim and Joe will go to the Cross 
Seven round-up, to throw back all the Circle 
D stuff. You are due to take the sore backs 
and lame ones to the horse camp and meet us 
on the trail with some fresh ones, so I can’t see 
how it can be done, Buck.” 

“Ah, come on, Dick, have a heart!” implored 
the persistent Buck. “Let me off; I'll start 
early, and will catch yuh on the trail before 
yuh miss being short one man. The herd is 
quiet—it won’t be hard to handle. I'll get Matt 
to go in my place to the hoss camp. Yuh will 
go for me, won’t yuh Matt—yuh know I'll make 
it up to you.” 

Matt Bardon, a tall, lank, sandy-haired 
puncher, took a last draw from a very short 
cigarette, cast it regretfully from him, then 
looking up said: 

““Why-shore, Buck, it is plumb agreeable to 
me. We want them horns, and yuh are the boy 
with the energy to get them. Shore I'll go.” 

“There now, Dick,” said the jubilant Buck. 
“Yuh have just got to let me go—ain’t it the 
truth 2” 

“All right, Buck,” laughed Dick, “go on and 
get some sleep. You have never failed yet in 
getting what you want, so naturally you can 


go. 
After Dick had named the men of the night 
guard, the men, with the exception of the two 
men who were first relief, started in quest of 
their bed-rolls and sleep. 
The last steer had been driven through the 
cattle-chute and the car door had been prized 
into a closed position. Dick had gone with Milt 
Jones to arrange his transportation with the sta- 


tion agent—Milt was taking the second ship. 
ment to Kansas City. Ike Mutan had preceded 
him the day before with another stock train 
of Circle D steers. 

Jack and the other riders had gone to Mur. 
phy’s saloon, where they were quenching a 
well developed thirst and listening to red- 
headed Buck McGee lecturing some newcomers 
on Dick Sterns’ roping capacity. 

Buck had the horns of “Ol’ Longhorn” 
mounted directly after the Circle D’s arrival at 
Rawlins, and temporarily the horns, ensnared 
by Dick’s broken rope, decorated Murphy’s bar. 
Buck never lost an opportunity to tell any one 
who was associated with cows all about the 
mountain episode. This would be followed by 
a lecture on Dick’s and Jack’s fine points as 
riders and ropers; then Buck’s discourse would 
end up with: “Yuh ‘shorthorns,’ just wait ’till 
next Frontier Day, and after yuh see the type 
of riders and ropers that we grow on the Circle 
D Ranch yuh are going to have something to 
tell yore grandchildren.” 


Jack suddenly left the merry makers and 
made his way to a large poster which decor- 
ated the wall. After reading it for a few 
moments he exclaimed: 

“Hey, boys, come over here; got something 
to show you!” 

Instantly the bunch surged around him and 
began reading the poster that he was pointing 
out to them. 


“Boys,” he said, “I’ve rode all over that 
‘Cherokee Strip,’ and there is no better land in 
Oklahoma—that is going to be some land open- 
ing—I am starting within an hour. Who will 
go with me?” 

“Ah, listen at him rave, boys!” said Buck. 
“Who would have ever picked Jack out for a 
farmer—shore is curious how ‘licker’ do fly to 
some fellows’ heads. Come up Jack and have 
another one. It will get the wool out of yore 
brain.” 

Instantly the bunch surrounded Jack and 
tried to lead him off to the bar, as they good- 
naturedly phrased it, “to sober him up.” 

Jack shook loose from them, and said: 

“Your kidding is all right, but I am going to 
hit the trail within the next hour.” 

“Where to, Jack>” said Dick, who had at 
this moment entered the saloon. “Tell me 
about it. If there is any excitement in it I 
might go with you.” 

“Well, read this poster, and I will tell you all 
about it,” said Jack. 

“Oh, I read your poster about that Okla- 
homa land opening yesterday,” replied Dick. 
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“Where have you been that you did not see it 
before now? Do you know anything about it 2” 

“There is not a better piece of land in Okla- 
homa than the Cherokee - Strip,” said Jack 
earnestly. “I’ve herded cattle all over it; | 
ought to know—it is as rich as mud. Now [| 
am going within the next hour—have plenty 
of time to ride it before the opening day, but 
no time to lose.” 

“Well,” said Dick, “just hold your horses a 
minute, and darn if I don’t go with you. This 
is the first time that I ever saw you excited. It 
must be some sure-enough proposition to work 
you up like this; so I am going to throw in 
with you. Come on, boys, have one on me! | 
want you to drink to our health—as farmers.” 

Amid the many protests of the Circle D rid- 
ers and Buck’s plaintiff wail: 

“Come on, boys, don’t play hicks—yuh are 
no ‘nesters—yuh are punchers. Why if yuh 
leave, who will hold the Circle D end at Fron- 
tier Day 2” 

Dick and Jack left the saloon; and an hour 
later Dick had visited Walt Marman’s—(man- 
ager of the Circle D)—office and had argued 
him into accepting his resignation, and had con- 
vinced him that Jud Larkins, an old-timer, 
would make a good foreman. 

“Yes, Jud is all right,”” said Marman, in part- 
ing, “but no one can fill your place in my eye, 
Dick.” 

Dick experienced a sudden choking as he 
bade his old manager good-bye. 

At last, after many handshakes and gloomy 
predictions as to Circle D’s future by a despond- 
ent bunch of punchers, Dick and Jack rode 
down the streets of Rawlins followed by two 
well equipped pack-horses, headed in the direc- 
tion of Oklahoma. 


CHAPTER V 
A Young Man’s Fancy 


They journeyed over mountains, plains and 
desert waste, where heat, color and desolation 
were supreme, until at last, after three weeks’ 
hardships, the plains of Oklahoma stretched 
before them like a gigantic parade ground. 

The treacherous Canadian, with its changing 
course, sand-bars and quicksand, had been 
crossed. Then_endless plains covered with 
short, curly buffalo grass or dead-brown prairie 
grass, treeless, with the exception of the cotton- 
woods which followed the water courses, would 
stretch before them, never broken except at 
long intervals by small ridges or series of chains 
of very small hills covered with boulders, rocks, 
“black jacks” and stunted oaks—then the 
plains would set in again. 


Both riders and their mounts showed signs of 
weariness, and their pack-horses were a dead 
weight on their lead ropes. 


“Jack,” said Dick suddenly, “‘let’s camp. 
There ain’t no use of killing our stock. They 
are all in. If we don’t let up on them, they 
won't be fit for a snail race, much less a land 
rush.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Jack, giving the rope 
of his pack-horse a jerk, “but let’s ride to the 
top of that next little hill. We are right close 
to the ‘promised land’—if we don’t see any- 
thing we will camp.” 

Just as the riders reached the top of the tree- 
less ridge Jack gave an exclamation of pleas- 
ure, and pointed to a scene which law directly 
below them. The rays of the slowly descend- 
ing sun ‘reflected on a town of tents and “prairie 
schooners” which stretched for miles along the 
shallow stream which ran through the prairie 
like a long, winding scar. Directly in front of 
the encampment scattered at intervals was a 
patrol of U. S. Cavalry—the camp of the land- 
boomers had been reached. 

Dick eyed the encampment in wonder for a 
moment, and then turning to Jack said: 

“Looks like two or three people are ahead 
of us?” 

“Right you are, Dick, but we will give them 
a run for their money,” replied Jack. “Come 
on: we will find a place near the stream and 
camp. We will look them over tomorrow.” 


Early next morning, after preparing and eat- 
ing an appetizing breakfast, they held a con- 
sultation which resulted in Dick’s carrying his 
point, which was that Jack should go and get 
some information, while he, Dick, would take 
the stock out and picket them at the base of 
the ridge where the grass was plentiful, after 
which they would meet at their camp, or. 
rather, where their bedding and saddles were. 
They had not brought a tent, using instead the 
cowboy bed-rolls. 

Dick returned to the camp after watering 
and picketing the stock, but becoming restless 
decided to walk down to the stream which lay 
in front of the encampment. As he approached 
the stream a girl of. unusual beauty atracted 
his attention. She was small of stature, beau- 
tiful of features and the sun shone on the most 
wonderful head of jet-black hair that he had 
ever beheld on any woman. 

Shortly behind the woman, evidently a com- 
panion, came a man who showed all the char- 
acteristics of the class to which he belonged. 
The one fleeting glance which Dick bestowed 
upon the man told him the type in which he 
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might be classified—he was a parasite who had 
respect for neither man nor woman. In appear- 
ance, he was tall, slender and handsome, but 
of a dark, evil type, which but few will trust. 
His hands, which were small and _ slender, 
bespoke only too well his occupation. He was 
a gambler, robber, or murderer, as the stakes 
or necessity might demand. There were two 
types of gamblers in those days; one type was 
called “‘square” gamblers who played on the 
level; the other class was styled “tin-horn” 
gamblers, and they resorted to any means, even 
to murder, in order to secure their victim’s 
money. This man was of the latter type. 


When the girl returned from the stream with 
a pail of water Dick saw the man approach and 
heard him say: 

“Let me carry the water for you, miss >?” 

“No,” replied the girl, “I prefer to carry it 
myself.” 

A scowl instantly crossed the man’s hand- 
some but dissipated face, and he sneeringly 
replied: 

“Kinder stuck on yourself, ain’t you? I 
know your kind—you can’t be civil to a man, 
not even when he would do you a favor. It 
does me good to break your type, so | expect 
to take a kiss for every word of your sarcastic 
refusal.” 

When the man finished speaking he sprang 
forward, seized the girl around the waist, and 
attempted to press his lips against those of the 
struggling girl. 

The girl, contrary to his expectation, did not 
cry for help; instead she planted a staggering 
blow on his leering mouth with her small, 


tightly clenched fist. 


“You will, will you!” roared the man in sud- 
den rage and pain. “Well, I will kiss you now 
for certain! I admire your temper—you are 
some little hell-cat!”’ 


When the man seized the girl Dick quickened 
his pace into a run, and just as the man’s leer- 
ing lips were above the girls he seized him by 
the shoulder, whirled him around and planted 
a staggering blow on his weak chin. The man 
threw up his hands and fell to the ground, 
where for a second he lay stunned. Then a 
look of supreme hatred crossed his face, and his 
right hand stole under his coat to his left arm- 
pii. 

“Be careful!” advised Dick, who dropped 
his right hand near his right hip. “Pull it if 
you want to, but there will be one brute less 
when you do! Now get up and drift while the 
going is good, or the first thing you know I 
will lose control of myself and kill you!” 
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The man got up and slumped back towards 
the tents. The girl, who had recovered from 
her fright and was making a mental note of 
Dick’s handsome face, curly black hair and 
wonderful physique, advanced to his side and 
extending her hand exclaimed: 

“How can I ever thank you for saving me 
from that brute >” 

“Why, that was not anything more than any 
man should have done,” replied Dick, as he 
clasped the girl’s hand for an instant. “I am 
mighty glad that I happened along when: did. 
Dick Sterns is my name, and any time that | 
can be of assistance to you I will be glad to 
do so.” 

“Pauline Greer is my name,” replied the girl, 
“and I am mighty glad to form your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Sterns. If you do not mind, I wish 
you would walk with me over to my tent. | 
want you to meet my father, so he may thank 
you for what you did for me.” 


“Sure,” said Dick, as he picked up the 
upturned water pail, “I will be glad to do so; 
but don’t lay it on too strong to your father— 
"cause it was a pleasure to beat up that brute. 
Wait a moment until I get some water, then we 
will go.” 

“Mr. Sterns, you are so thoughtful. I had 
entirely forgotten about the water,” she 
exclaimed. Then as he returned with the water 
and they started for the camp, she continued: 
“You Western men are so much more thought- 


ful than the men whom I have been accustomed__ 
to. I think the people and country out hére 


are just wonderful. Father and I came out here 
from Kentucky about a month ago, or rather 
we came to Missouri to visit relatives. We were 
going further west had it not been that father 
heard of the land opening. But since then he 
has had no other subject to talk about. With- 
out a doubt he is the most enthusiastic land- 
boomer in the colony.” 

“I believe that you are inclined to be a gay 
deceiver, Miss Greer,” laughed Dick, “so I warn 
you to be careful. I am ‘desert bred,’ and nat- 
urally I believe everything that I am told.” 


“Mr. Sterns you are quite a character. I am 
sure that I am going to fall deeply in love with 
you. It is appropriate that I should after your 
rescuing me from the villain. But don’t take 
me too seriously, for there is father! See 
him—over to your right—the heavy-set, grey- 
haired, grey-mustached, goateed man weafing 
the blue flannel shirt? He is sixty-eight years 
old, but he is strong, healthy and as enthusiastic 
as a boy. He never forgets that he was a for- 
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Helen of Hell's Gap 


By FRANK VINCENT WADDY 


didi” 


T the Buzzard Saloon and Dance Hall, 
the one bright spot in the mining town 
of Hell’s Gap, business as usual was in 


full swing. The triology of vices,—drink, gam- 


bling and women, held undisputed sway. Dice 
rattled, cards were shuffled and dealt with light- 
ning dexterity, the roulette ball clicked and 
dithered in the groove; oaths and argument 
filled the smoke-laden air; Americans and Mexi- 
cans competed in the hazard of the tables, while 
in the bar beyond jostled the crowd of drinkers, 
carefree and hilarious. The strains of strident 
music were punctuated by constant popping of 
corks and the gurgle of drinks, while upon a 
cleared space whirled and pirouetted the tire- 
less dance girls. 

Over the scene of reckless gaiety presided 
Hawk Larue, famed as a crook and gambler in 
a dozen mining camps, a two-hundred-pound 
bully with a sledge-hammer fist, who had now 
kept open house at the notorious resort day and 
night for over a year. With his green baize 
apron, bare arms, and an ever-present cigar 
protruding at an insolent angle from his fat 
face, he moved about among the tables or be- 
hind the bar with the self-satished air of pro- 
prietorship. 

To transient strangers or new arrivals at 
Hell’s Gap the open defiance of law and order 
shown by Larue in the conduct of his saloon 
was a source of wonder. Like a national sore, 
festering on the Arizona frontier, the place was 
a rendezvous for bandits, escaped criminals, 
smugglers and crooks of all kinds. Beneath its 
roof were hatched out desperate schemes, lynch- 
ings were planned and swindles consummated. 
The only law recognized was that embodied in 
the fists or guns of Hawk Larue. 


To the old-timers, however, the case was sim- 
ple. Appeal to Bob Wade, sheriff of Hell’s Gap, 
in case of robbery, gun-fight or gaming swindle 
was of no avail, for Wade stood in on the prof- 
its of The Buzzard and was himself as crooked 
as a corkscrew. 


On this particular morning Hawk and the 
sheriff were seen in close conference for a solid 
hour, their heads almost touching as they stood 
behind the long bar and their voices drowned 
by the general uproar. Larue’s perspiring face 
was gathered in a frown and as he talked he 
gnawed savagely at an unlighted cigar,—an un- 
failing sign of suppressed anger. The sheriff's 
aspect was now, as always, inscrutible, his im- 


mobile features and steel-gray eyes seldom 
showing emotion of any kind. 

“Chuck us a packet of pills, old dear.” 

Hawk turned to confront the painted face of 
Frisco Helen, whose voice broke in upon the 
discussion, and who stood panting and breath- 
less with dancing, her hand extended for the 
cigarettes. 

“Well, how’s the queen today?” asked Wade 
as the other man reached into the glass case 
and tossed her a packet of smokes. 

“Dying of T. B.,” laughed the young Ama- 
zon, turning to go. 

“Here, what’s your hurry?” asked Hawk 
Larue, “can’t you rest a minute?” 

The girl shook off his detaining hand and 
with a smiling backward glance hurried away 
to the dance floor. 

“Still nuts over the dance queen, huh?” 

The sheriff’s mild ridicule recalled the atten- 
tion of the boss, whose eyes were following 
Frisco Helen with jealous interest as she mingled 
once more with the dancers. Larue made no 
reply. Every one knew that he had been infat- 
uated with the girl ever since she drifted into 
camp three months before. He did not mind 
this being public knowledge—there was little 
chance of concealing it—but what made him 
inwardly furious was the fact that she had al- 
ways repelled his advances. For once his gross 
compliments and elephantine love-making had 
failed to take effect. 

“Well, let’s get back to business,” resumed 
Wade, as he took from his pocket a copy of the 
““Hell’s Gap Gazette” and spread it on the coun- 
ter. “There’s no getting away from it,” he con- 
tinued, “here it is in black and white.” 


The two men bent closely over the badly 
printed sheet and read the paragraph opposite 
Wade's finger: 

“We have it on the authority of an expert 
assayer that the Spotted Dog claim m Riven 
Rock Canyon, recently sold by Hawk Larue to 
Mr. Oliver Gray, the young miner from the East, 
is going to be a big winner. Following a new 
drift, Gray has struck heavy pay-dirt and the 
assays are running higher than anything record- 
ed here in five years or more. 

Larue scowled darkly as he read the news. 
So this was the result of his attempt to load on 
to a tenderfoot the supposedly worthless claim 
which had been the joke of the camp ever since 
his failure to make it produce, two years be- 
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fore. It was, indeed, the loss on the Spotted 
Dog, in which he had sunk his savings, that dis- 
gusted him with mining and led him to take 
over the saloon. For months he had been on 
the look-out for a greenhorn who might be in- 
duced to buy the mine, and so recoup at least 
part of his loss. 


When Oliver Gray had arrived in camp about 
a month before, Larue felt sure that his chance 
had come. The clean, good-looking young pros- 
pector from New York, with his smart tweed 
suit, new alligator hide suit cases, white hands 
and smiling face, had assuredly never roughed 
it in a mining camp. He showed all the marks 
of a tenderfoot, if ever there was one. As soon 
as it was known that he had money wherewith 
to buy a mine Larue lost no time in showing him 
the Spotted Dog workings, which, he lied boldly, 
had been abandoned solely on account of lack 
of a little capital to continue them with. After 
a careful survey of the property and tests of ore 
samples Gray made an offer which Larue, 
laughing in his sleeve, at once accepted. To 
recover anything at all from the “joke” claim 
was just like so much money found, since he 
had long since grown resigned to facing a total 
loss unless some unsuspecting stranger should 
turn up and be foolish enough to buy it. 


“Infernal luck, anyway,” growled Larue as 
he read and re-read the obnoxious paragraph. 
“To think I let that go for a song, and now this 
baby boy within a month strikes a bonanza. If 
the price he paid gets known around camp the 
boys’ll sure have the ha-ha on yours truly. By 
gosh, I'll not stand for it! I'll tell you what,— 
there’s only one way to do: I’m going to get 
that mine back if I have to—have to——” 

He ended lamely. The sheriff’s steel-gray 
eyes were upon him. He knew that by every 

gal right the mine belonged to Oliver Gray, 
and that the only way to re-possess himself of 
it would be to permanently remove its owner 
and recover it by force. He had parted with 
every vestige of title to it when he accepted 


\Gray’s money. And now this young greenhorn 


bade fair to make a million dollars within a few 


/months. It was exasperating. He must do 


something. To stand by and see a fortune 
taken out of ground that had once been his, and 
which he had practically thrown away, would 
be unendurable. The man’s cupidity engen- 
dered an envious hatred of Gray from that mo- 
ment. 

The unlighted cigar began to look like a 
piece of chewed rope as Larue’s fat jaws 
gnawed it with increased fury. He had indeed 
a double cause for hatred of Oliver Gray, for 


the polished young miner had found great favor 
with Frisco Helen, while he himself she always 
repulsed. The attachment dated from the night 
on which Gray had knocked down a drunken 
miner for forcing his attentions on the girl. His 
interference had been quite unnecessary and 
sprang from an impulse of natural gallantry. It 
was her business to get Hawk’s patrons intox- 
icated and no girl could take better care of her- 
self. But the young stranger’s indignation and 
his defense of her had pleased her immensely, 
—it struck a new note in her life. 

“Why, here comes the bird right now,” ex- 
claimed Wade, as the doors swung to behind 
the tall figure of Oliver Gray, who strode into 
the room and made his way to the bar, nodding 
and smiling to acquaintances here and there. 

“Morning, Larue—a little gin, please—morn- 
ing, Wade.” 

The sheriff grunted, but Laue, confronted by 
the man whose ruin he had just been planning, 
made no sound as he handed out the drink. 
Gray leaned against the bar with an air of easy 
abandon, swallowed his drink, tossed over a 
coin and then strolled across to the gaming 
tables. 

The conference of the two crooks was again 
resumed, and before it ended the sheriff had 
promised to help Larue’s designs upon Gray on 
condition that he should share equally in the 
proceeds of the recovered mine. After making 
this obliging arrangement he took his departure. 


II. 


When Frisco Helen returned to the dance 
floor after buying the cigarettes, she kept a 
watchful eye on the two men at intervals, when 
unobserved by either of them. Knowing some- 
thing of Larue’s character and believing Wade's 
to be similar, she suspected from their close con- 
fidence a plot of some kind, and as Hell’s Gap 
was all agog with the news of Gray’s strike it 
took no great genius on her part to connect 
their talk in her own mind with the grievance 
rankling in Larue’s thoughts over the fortune 
that he had missed. The demeanor of the two 
men when Gray addressed them confirmed her 
suspicion. Helen was not suspicious by nature 
but she had spent much of her life in mining 
camps and was “on” to the ways of crooks. 
Her own disposition was frank and generous, 
and despite the rough environment in which she 
had lived so long she was not actually what 
might be called bad, although Ezekiel Pember- 
ton, the “good” man of the town—and a deacon 
to boot—who owned the merchandise store, had 
denounced her as a shameless and brazen 
wanton. In reality the girl was by far the moral 


superior of the pious churchman, but she loved 
to dance and to pass her time amidst the care- 
free gaieties into which—just twenty years be- 
fore—she had been born. 


Soon after Gray had seated himself at one of 
the round tables and ordered a drink, Helen 
casually walked past him as if bound for the 
other side of the room, and smiled: a short 
“Halloa” in so doing. Gray at once invited her 
to sit down, ordered a drink for her and en- 
gaged in conversation. With an air of uncon- 
cern she sat down, lit a cigarette, and addressed 
him without the slightest change in her smiling 
expression : 

“Say, old kid, keep laughing while I talk. 
The boss is watching me and | want him to 
think I’m telling you a funny-story. Listen. 
Those two birds are framing up something on 
you, so look out. Good one, ain’t it? Ha, ha!” 

Leaning back in their chairs they both 
laughed heartily.. In reality laughter reflected 
Gray's true feelings, for he regarded the girl’s 
advice with fearless contempt. 


“Ah, I see our friend over there,” he ob- 
served, as he caught sight of the drunken miner 
whom he had floored for pestering Helen two 
weeks before. “He seems to be about as soused 
as ever.” 

While the two continued chatting their atten- 
tion was next drawn to an old Indian who had 
just entered, carrying an armful of polished 
steer horns. 

“Halloa,” said Gray, “look what’s blown in.” 

“That’s Rain-in-the-Face,” explained Helen. 
“He makes a living—or tries to—selling those 
horns.” 

The Indian began a tour of the saloon, ped- 
dling his wares. Scarcely, however, had he ap- 
proached the first table than Hawk Larue yelled 
at him: 

“You get to blazes out of here!”’ 


The Indian turned and regarded him for a 
moment with quiet dignity. Hawk had always 
disliked this man on account of his furtive ways, 
his silent moccasined feet and inscrutable face. 
Angered now by his cool deliberation, the boss 
strode menacingly towards him as he moved to 
the door, and stimulated his exit with the flat 
of a foot in the middle of the Indian’s back. 
The latter executed a sprawling fall in the road- 
way. 

Larue then moved over to where the intoxi- 
cated miner lolled across a table, alone and 
seemingly half asleep, and appeared to join in 
conversation with him. The miner regarded him 
for a moment with a befuddled and blear-eyed 
expression, after which he took no further no- 
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tice. Frisco Helen who, unobserved by Larue, 
was watching his movements, saw him lean 
closer to the miner as if to arouse him from his — 
drunken stupor, and then, as if he had changed 
his mind, had decided not to bother the man, 
Larue with one parting glance returned to his 
station behind the bar. 


Helen chatted a few minutes with Gray and 
then with a nonchalant “So long, Sweetie,” re- 
turned to the dance floor, while he himself 
strolled across to watch the roulette wheel. 
There chanced at the moment to be a fairly 
thick crowd standing around the table and Gray 
had to elbow his way in to get a sight of the 
ivory ball. After observing the changing for- 
tunes of the players for a few minutes he re- 
solved to try his own luck and placed a small 
stack on the 7 red. The ball whirred in its 
groove and settled into 4 black. He continued 
to play the 7 red. Four losses followed and 
then a win. While the players wondered at his 
obstinate persistence in sticking to one number 
for so many rounds he noticed that Hawk Larue 
had squeezed in beside him. 


With startling abruptness the attention of all 
the players was drawn a moment later to a vio- 
lent commotion near the long bar. The drunken 
miner was complaining loudly that he had been 
robbed, that someone had “rolled” him, he 
would smash everything in sight if he didn’t get 
his money, where was the boss >—and so forth. 

Larue at once went over to quell the dis- 
turbance. The enraged miner had picked up a 
bottle as a weapon. 

“Ycu put that back,” shouted Larue, “or I'll 
break you in half. Now, what’s the trouble?” 


“I’ve been rolled in your dam crooked joint, 
—that’s what’s the trouble, and I’m goin’ to get 
my money back or 

“Aw, shut up a minute!” Hawk cut him 
short, as the crowd thickened around them. 
“Here, listen a bit, won't you? Come over 
where I can talk to you. Beat it, boys,—leave 
this to me. I'll fix it. Now, keep your trap 
shut while I tell you something. I don’t sus- 
picion no one, for sure, but I'll give you a tip 
for what it’s worth. The tenderfoot’s spending 
pretty freely and you might watch him. That’s 
all.” 


At this hint the miner’s anger flared up 
afresh. He had been looking for a chance to 
square things with Oliver Gray ever since the 
knock-down. Swaying unsteadily and muttering 
ribald oaths, he zig-zagged over towards the 
roulette table, elbowed his way in and pushed 
rudely against Gray. The latter, recognizing 
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the rufhfan, shoved him away, and went on 
playing. 

“Put up your hands!” hiccoughed the miner. 

Gray ignored the command. By this time 
Hawk Larue had returned. His voice was now 
heard above the tumult: 

“Here, boys, let’s settle this. I vote we all 
submit to a search. Watch the doors, Jim! 
This bird claims someone’s pinched his roll. If 
he ain’t lyin’ we'll soon find it.” 

Gray laughed and agreed. The miner plunged 
his hand into Gray’s side coat pocket and with- 
drew the wad of bills. During a fraction of a 
second while all waited breathless, the tender- 
foot stared at the money, instantly realized that 
it had been planted on him, stood at bay a mo- 
ment and then flew at the miner with bare fists. 
A punch on the jaw knocked the tipsy man 
clean out. He fell heavily, his head striking the 
edge of a cuspidor which made a deep gash. 
He was picked up unconscious and ominously 
still—living, but in danger from concussion. 

From this moment the feeling of the mob was 
dead against Gray, who came near being 
lynched then and there. All the usual epithets 
of insult were heaped upon him, including al- 
lusions to canine parentage, and he learned also 
that he was a sneaking, stuck-up, smooth- 
tongued, low-lived thief who had robbed a poor 
mucker and then half killed him because he had 
recovered the money. é' 

In the nick of time before any of the injured 
man’s friends could hurl themselves upon Gray, 
came a yell from Sheriff Wade, who suddenly 
appeared on the scene: 

“Stand back, everyone! Leave this to me. 
Mr. Gray, you'll come with me.” 

He allowed himself to be taken prisoner and 
was led away without resistance. 


IIT. 


During the row Rain-in-the-Face, after his 
forcible ejection, had hung around the saloon. 
Instinct told him that there was trouble brew- 
ing. Why had Hawk Larue resented his harm- 
less presence so violently? Evidently to be free 
from spying eyes. For four years the Indian 
had quietly watched him,—and Sheriff Wade. 
Beneath the red man’s immobile exterior was 
concealed the knowledge of a terrible secret 
concerning these two men,—no less in fact than 
the positive proof that they were jointly guilty 
of murder. 

Rain-in-the-Face lived in a shack on the 
heights above Riven Rock Canyon. On a certain 
gloomly day four years before—a day burned 
into his memory forever—he was out with his 
gun in the late afternoon on the chance of bag- 


ging a mountain sheep. While concealed among 
the rocks he saw far below him three men pro- 
ceeding up the canyon on foot. At a certain 
point the winding trail follows a ridge or shelf 
cut in the sheer wall of the ravine, some hun- 
dreds of feet above the bottom of the canyon. 
While the three men were traversing this stretch 
an argument took place amongst them. Two 
of the men were Wade and Larue. The third 
was a stranger. Ihe dispute was of short dura- 
tion, being ended by a blow from Larue which 
sent the stranger staggering backwards to the 
edge of the trail, over which he fell to destruc- 
tion on the rocks below. The other two men 
then made their way down and hid the body 
beneath a heap of stones. Shortly afterward 
it was rumored, in Hell’s Gap that the man who 
had staked out the Spotted Dog claim had been 
found dead, having presumably missed his foot- 
ing and fallen while skirting the dangerous can- 
yon, his body being almost covered by the loose 
stones and earth dislodged during the fall. The 
report was accepted by all except the one man 
who knew the truth, and the next event was the 
acquisition of the Spotted Dog mine by Hawk 
Larue. 


Owing to the difficulty of fixing the guilt by 
his 6wn unsupported word, the Indian resolved 
to bide his time. Moreover, since the sheriff to 
whom he must report was himself a party to the 
crime, the case was even more complex. 

Rain-in-the-Face now lighted his pipe —an - 
unfailing aid to quiet reflection—and sat down 
with his back to the boards forming the wall of 
the saloon. The point chosen for his rest he 
knew to be outside the private room of Hawk 
Larue, from the inside of which only the boards 
separated him. The boards, moreover, warped 
and shrunk by years of torrid sunshine, were 
themselves separated by wide cracks. 


For more than an hour the Indian smoked and 
waited. At last his patience was rewarded. 
Some one entered the room and shut the door. 
A moment later the voices of Wade and Larue 
were heard in whispered conference. Not even 
the red man’s ears were sharp enough to catch 
all that was said, but he gathered that Larue 
had undertaken to stir up the “boys” and break 
the jail where Oliver Gray was now confined, 
and that Wade would make a fake attempt at 
defense of the prisoner. The death of the in- 
jured miner was expected at any moment, and 
in that event Gray would assuredly be lynched. 

The Indian went softly away with his secret 
which before nightfall he imparted to Frisco 
Helen, along with his knowledge of the canyon 
crime, which he now divulged for the first time. 
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The girl, having witnessed the frame-up against 
Gray, and primed with the Indian’s news, hur- 
ried at once to the house of Zeke Pemberton, 
whom she disturbed in his first sleep. In an- 
swer to her loud hammering the pious Zeke ap- 
peared in night clothes, and was shocked at the 
brazen boldness of his visitor in her dance hall 
costume. In haste she told of the danger that 
threatened Oliver Gray, her voice arousing 
Zeke’s wife, who pricked up her ears at the 
sound of Helen’s breathless entreaties to her 
husband, arose from her bed to investigate and 
entered the room aghast at the sight of the 
dance queen. She indignantly ordered the in- 
truder to leave, but Helen brushed her aside 
with impatience. 

“T tell you this man will be hanged at dawn,” 
she insisted. “And he is absolutely innocent. 
I am positive Larue himself lifted the miner’s 
roll_—I all but saw him do it. He is a dirty 
crook and Wade is another. This dump is full 
of ‘em. I guess you’re about the only straight 
one in town, so it’s up to you. Do something, 
man, do something!” 

“All right, my lass, I'll get a move on,” said 
Pemberton, now fully awake to the urgency of 
the case. 

So saying he threw on some clothes, and 
within ten minutes was galloping on his cob to 
the county seat. During the wild ride his esti- 
mate of Helen’s character underwent a radical 
change, and when after an hour’s scamper he 
pulled up at the house of Justice Holden he 
had realized that rectitude and heroism may be 
found in even a dance girl. Holden was 
dragged out of deep sleep. 

“I tell you, Judge,” repeated the breathless 
rider, “it’s straight goods, all right, and it fits 
what I heard about crooked voting when Wade 
was elected. Give me a special posse and a 
license to handle the case and I'll save this 
young fellow, nab the two crooks and clean up 
Hell’s Gap all in one wallop!” 

The men were hammered up in record time 
and in less than forty minutes were tearing 
through the night to Hell’s Gap. 

Meanwhile Helen, distracted at the delay, had 
found her way to the jail, a rickety lock-up in 
charge of one sleepy old man. On her way 
there she called at the saloon for a bottle of 
liquor which she now carried, wrapped in paper. 
For a time she coquetted with the guard, who 
welcomed her flirtations without suspicion, and 
then offered him a drink. This he refused at 
first, but yielding at length he took one, two— 
after a pause two more, and after that Helen’s 
task was simple. The old man, flattered by her 
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attentions, allowed her encircling arm to ab- 
stract from his belt the lock-up key. Making him 
a present of the rest of the whiskey, she pleaded 
drowsiness, bade him good-night and left, as if 
for the dance hall, but returned after a safe in- 
terval, sneaked past the now sleeping guard, en- 
tered the cell unimpeded and confronted Oliver 
Gray. 

During this action Hawk Larue had “set up” 
the boys at the saloon, where an orgy of drink- 
ing was in progress at his expense. He instilled 
the lynching fever into the mob without difh- 
culty, and the popular sympathy was entirely 
with the injured miner, who lay supposedly at 
the point of death. 

When Frisco Helen appeared before him as 
if by magic, Gray checked with an effort the 
impulse to exclaim aloud in his surprise. But 
his astonishment at her arrival was as nothing 
compared to that which took possession of him 
when she deliberately levelled a gun at him in 
the dim light and ordered him in a tense 
whisper: 

“Take off your clothes. You are going to 
wear mine. Ihe guard’s asleep. If he wakes 
he will take you for me. I shall stay here. No 
argument now! Do as I say.” 

Protest was useless. With great reluctance 
Gray submitted and the change was made. 
Helen told him quickly of Pemberton’s plans, 
and within a few minutes he was safe outside 
the jail. Setting out furtively for his cottage 
wherein to doff the girl’s fantastic clothes, he 
ran straight into the arms of a man who seemed 
to rise up out of the very ground in the dark- 
ness before him. 

“Hush!” said the voice of Rain-in-the-Face, 
“IT have seen. I understand. A horse is here. 
Come!” 

Gray wrapped himself in a saddle blanket, 
mounted the animal and set off post haste to 
meet the posse from the county seat. 

Meanwhile Helen in the cell donned his 
clothes,—-a miming outfit, wool shirt, boots and 
large slouch hat, in which latter she entirely 
concealed her hair. 

At the saloon, as the excitement grew wilder, 
a lying report was put into circulation that the 
miner was dead, whereupon the mob decided 
upon prompt action. Leaving the place in a 
tumult as dawn came up, they stormed the jail. 
The old guard was helpless. Sheriff Wade made 
a pretense of holding back the men with his 
gun, but was hustled out of the way. A group 


of men seized a heavy plank for a battering- 


ram and quickly broke down the door. Helen 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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BITTER MEDICINE 
(Continued from Page 20) 


The old man stared at the younger, and 
somehow seemed to be less fierce than usual 
today. 

‘Anybody else here know what a damned ass 
you've made of yourself >” he growled, finally. 

“No, Colonel, I came straight from the train 
to get it over with.” 

“Hum-m-m! Hell of a note. Hell of a 
note!”” He took a few jerky steps to and fro 
and twirled his fierce mustacios, watching the 
process out of the corner of his eye. “D’you 
realize what this means when it gets around the 
regiment, young man? D’you realize? DO 
YOU? * * * Can’t allow it—can’t allow it for 
a minute.” He opened his front door in re- 
sponse to a knock. “Howdy, Chaplain! Howdy. 
Howdy—howdy! Yes, I sent for you. Little 
business. Just come right in. Browning, here, 
wants you to marry him. Have a seat, Chaplain 
—have a seat. Excuse me, gentlemen, excuse 
me, while I hunt up the bride and the Jap cook. 
Excuse me one minute.” 


In drunk stupefaction Browning watched the 
girl—the girl—enter and approach him both 
bravely and afraid; the Colonel, behind her, 


My daughter, 
Haw! 


“My daughter, gentlemen! 
Browning. Believe you've met before. 
Haw!” 

“Have you had enough medicine?’ she 
asked. “I’ve taken mine, already.” 


“God!” breathed the man, forgetting time, 
space, matter, and location. ““You—you were 
his daughter—all that time?” At the moment 
this question did not strike him as being pe- 
culiar in any way. 

She came closer... 

“T read your collar ornaments that first night. 
I knew we were in the same regiment, then, so 
I just had to help you out, of course. You 
wouldn’t let me, so I beat you back here one 
train, and told Dad. I—we couldn’t—that is, 
= want to keep you from disgracing your- 
se 


“Wait a minute, now. Is that the only rea- 


son 

“You damned idiot!”’ howled the Colonel, 
with intensely vibrating whiskers. “D’you want 
the girl to get down on her knees? Excuse my 
profanity, Chaplain—excuse me.” 


He paused, and most respectfully bowed to 
that person, who was in no wise insulted, how- 
ever. He was a chaplain who worked and 
served among the men and not on a pedestal 


above them, and he played poker close to his 
vest. The Commanding Officer re-threatened 
Browning: 

“D’you suppose I want my son-in-law the 
laughing stock of the army? Well, get busy. 
Chaplain. We're all here—we're all here. 
damn it. Excuse me, Chaplain. Excuse me.” 


THE PROVOCATION OF AH SING 
(Continued from Page 26) 


“Huh,” retorted Dan, chewing a cigar. “In 
the first place I knew that the pearl would come 
this way because there are twenty million Bhud- 
dists in Asia who would have made it hot for 
anyone trying to get away via India. It wouldn't 
take any advertisement to tell them what ship it 
would come on—they would know!” 


“Ah Sing put it in the cruet because he want- 
ed to have an original hiding place—he had me 
beaten until | remember that I thought some- 
one once told me that Chinks didn’t like vine- 
gar!” 
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JEFF’S LUCKY MOON 
(Continued from Page 23) 


sprang to her eyes. She felt hurt and humili- 
ated and a flood of indigation came over her. 
She sat down at the piano, thinking she would 
play something gay and loud that Jeff might 
hear as he walked away, but before she struck 
a note her thought had carried her back through 
the months of Jeff's devotion. Her hands lay 
folded across the keyboard and she bore no re- 
semblance to the girl who was so radiant with 
the joy of mere living such a short time ago. 
There had been times in the weeks past when 
Anne had wondered why Jeff's love had meant 
so little to her. She had accepted it in a matter 
of fact way, and now that she felt it was a 
thing of the past there was a keen sense of re- 
sponse in her heart toward the love she had 
ruthlessly “‘trailed in the dust!’’ Her head lay 
on her arms and she had burst into tears—the 
“awakening” had come. She caught a reflec- 
tion of herself in the mirror and it brought her 
to her feet with a bound. ‘No, Jeff Culver,” 
she whispered to herself, “you'll never know 
you've hurt me. I'll hide it if it kills me!”” She 
brushed back a stray lock of hair that had 
fallen across her face, opened the door and 
quietly walked upstairs and into her room. 


The white and black shadows of a brilliant 
day chequered the path toward the river. The 
hum of bees and the call of birds were the only 
sounds that penetrated the stillness of the coun- 
try woods. Eleanor and Jeff had gone well out 
of sight and sound when Jeff turned and said, “I 
suppose, of course, you know what it’s all 
about, Eleanor, and in the name of all that’s 
good, if you have anything comforting to say 
to me, say it now. I’ve been an asinine fool, 
a dolt, and my only excuse, I guess, is that my 
love for Anne has gone to my head. Mrs. Sco- 
field shook me out of my comatose state this 
morning when she gave me a few well directed 
hints on a ‘change of front’ toward Anne and 
now I’m making a ‘cats-paw’ of you, and in so 
doing am further adding to my list of manly 
qualities. Oh! I’m disgusted and heartsick and 
discouraged generally.” 

If Eleanor had had a brother, she would have 
wanted him to be just the sort of chap that Jeff 
seemed in her eyes, and it was no task to give 
him the sympathy that he was in need of, for 
she was in love herself! Not, perhaps, as blind- 
ly as Jeff, but sanely and genuinely, and though 
her engagement had not yet been made public, 
she had confided it as a great secret to “Cousin 


Pen” when she first come. “Jeff,” she said, 
“there’s a deep fellow feeling in my heart for 
you, for the little boy Cupid has shot his ar- 
row my way, and some day I want you and Bob 
to know each other.” With a look of real sur- 
prise Jeff turned toward Eleanor and held out 
his hand. “Good girl!” he said. “My congratu- 
lations! And may all the good that this poor 
old world gives be yours. It’s kind of you to 
tell me, and | know—perhaps that’s why you’ve 
been so understanding.” They reached the river 
and instead of getting into the boat had dropped 
down on the bank at the water’s edge. Jeff was 
not in a mood to celebrate the engagement of 
any one else, for it made his own future loom 
up hopeless and drab. “By Jove! Eleanor, 
what’s a man to do when he loves a girl? 
Doesn’t she want to know it? I'm not the cave 
man sort, if that’s what Anne wants.” 


“No, Jeff, it isn’t, and better still, I think she 
wants you.. Brace up, and I'll help all I can— 


even to playing cat’s-paw every day. We'll go 
back now and get Anne. I’m sure she will prove 
amenable to persuasion by this time.” They 
turned their faces toward home. It was a silent 
walk, but in Jeff’s heart there was born a new 
hope, and as they neared the path Eleanor put 
her hand on his arm and whispered a few words 
of encouragement. Mrs. Scofield had seen them 
coming, and as she walked toward where Jeff 
stood she threw him a covert smile and said, 
“Anne's in the garden, Jeff, and I’ve just dis- 
covered a new moon.” She placed her hands on 
his shoulders so that he stood facing her. Then 
she pointed over his right shoulder to the clear 
crescent moon that hung in the sky. As Jeff 
stepped into the garden Anne gave him an in- 
quiring glance as if not so sure of her ground 
as she had always been. At the sight of his pale 
and drawn face her resentment of a short time 
ago quickly disappeared. A line of determina- 
tion had formed around his mouth, as he walked 
across the path toward where Anne stood. “It’s 
the last time, Anne,” he said, “‘is it to be ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’? "Tis now or never with me, dear. I’ve 
loved you since I was a chap in knickers and 
I’ve thought you cared for me. Sometimes I’ve 
felt you cared a great deal and that your love 
was as deep and strong as the love I’ve given 
you. But this must end it. I shall trail your 
steps no longer, unless I’ve your promise that 
some day | may claim you as my very own, and 
then the trail will never end!” 

The shadows of a brilliant high moon traced 
themselves on the ground beneath the trees. A 
mocking bird called to his mate in a distant 
meadow. Anne was tracing with the point of 
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her parasol something on the ground in front of 
where she stood. Jeff turned as if to go and 
said, “Then it’s good-bye, sweetheart>”’ Anne 
moved toward him and looked into his eyes. 
“Don’t go, Jeff,” she said, “I’ve made my de- 
cision now and forever and the answer is ‘yes’.”” 


She drew herself up on the tip of her toes and | 


caught the lapels of his coat, drawing him down 
until her ruffled hair brushed his cheek. As he 
caught her in his arms and held her close, he 
read on the ground below the letters traced by 
the point of a parasol, “Anne Fairfield Culver.” 

The crescent moon hung high in the heavens, 


and Jeft’s luck had changed. 
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THE WAY OF THE WEST 


THE WAY OF THE WEST 
(Continued from Page 62) 


mer Kentucky colonel. Any one who remem- 
bers his title is sure to be popular with him.” 

Then placing her hands as to form a funnel 
around her mouth, she shouted: 

“Oh, Daddy Greer, come here! 
something to tell you!” 

A good natured smile overspread the ruddy 
face of the man, who was standing in front of 
a tent, and after a waving salute with his hand 
he started to meet them. 

“Daddy,” said Pauline, after they came even 
with him, “I want you to meet a new friend of 
mine, Mr. Sterns.” 

“Happy to met you, suh!” said the colonel, 
as he cordially shook hands with Dick. “Any 
friend of Pauline, is a friend of mine.” 

“Thank you,” said Dick, “I am pleased to 
meet you.” 

“Now, daddy,” said Pauline, “since you and 
Mr. Sterns are acquainted, come over to our 
home. We must show him some hospitality.” 

“Yes, puss, of course!” replied the colonel. 
“This new life makes me forget my duty as a 
host. Come on Mr. Sterns. Welcome to our 
home, or I should say, our tent.” 

“Now, daddy,” said Pauline, as they arrived 
in front of their ten, “promise me that you will 
keep quiet, and I will tell you something. Then 
I must get busy getting breakfast. Do you 
promise, daddy >” 

“Yes, puss,” said the colonel, condescend- 
ingly, thinking that he was to be the butt of 
some joke of Pauline’s origin. 

“Well, daddy when I went after water a 
fresh toad of a man followed me, and when | 
refused to let him carry my pail of water he 
seized me in his arms and would have kissed 
me had not Mr. Sterns seen his assault and 
come to my rescue. So now, daddy—” 

“What!” interrupted the colonel, with a bel- 
low of rage. “I'll have his heart’s blood for 
that! Insulting a Greer of Kentucky!” 

Then suddenly, from some part of his per- 
son the colonel produced a wicked, short-bar- 
reled Colt revolver, and in a voice trembling 

with passion he demanded: 
' “Pauline, describe the villain! I am going 
to wipe his infamy out with his wretched life.” 

“Now, Daddy Greer, listen to me!” entreated 
Pauline, placing one arm around him and her 
hand lightly on the weapon. “Mr. Sterns gave 
the villain a severe beating. Then when the man 
placed his hand on his pistol, he never drew his 
own, but told him, or rather insisted that he 
should produce the weapon so as to give him 
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a chance to kill him. The man was too yellow 
to use his advantage, and at Mr. Sterns com- 
mand he slumped off like a whipped cur. Now, 
daddy, you cannot kill a man who will not 
hght. So put up your pistol and thank Mr. 
Sterns—you are forgetting your duty as a 
father.” 


“Yes, yes! Pauline, you are right!” said 
the colonel, turning his body for an instant to 
replace his pistol to jits secret pocket or holster. 

“Mr. Sterns,” said the colonel, seizing Dick 
by the hand, “pardon my apparent rudeness; 
but I was exasperated beyond all control. [| 
can never thank you sufficiently for your gal- 
lantry on behalf of my daughter. There is 
nothing too great for me to attempt to do for 
you, suh! I am your friend!” 


“Colonel,” replied Dick, who was deeply 
affected by the colonel’s speech, “I am only too 
glad that I could be present to do what I did.” 

“Ah, my young friend, that is spoken like a 
true gentleman,” said the colonel. “I have a 
bottle of fifty-year old Keritucky Bourbon that 
I have been keeping to celebrate some import- 
ant event—the time has come. We will drink 
to our new friendship.” 

When the fifty-year-old bourbon had been 
produced and glasses were filled, the colonel 
clinked his glass against Dick’s and said: 


“To our friendship and to the fairest girl of 
‘Old Kentucky’—may our friendship grow each 
day of our acquaintance.” 

“Amen!” said Dick, and the toast was drunk. 

“Colonel,” said Dick, as they came out of 
the tent, “that was a wonderful brand.” 


“My boy, there is none better. A life-long 
friend, a connoisseur of good liquors, of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, gave me that.” 

“Well,” interrupted Pauline, “if you two 
spoons are through complimenting each other, 
we will have breakfast? Come on, Mr. Sterns, 
I know you have had enough action to be 
hungry.” 

“Miss Greer, I appreciate your invitation, but 
I ate my breakfast over an hour ago so you 
must excuse me. I must go back to my camp. 
My pardner, who was out picking up some 
information will be back and if I don’t show up 
there will be a family row.” 

“All right,” pouted Pauline, “if my cooking 
is not good enough for you—go on. That's 
just like a man, always doing the disappointing 
thing.” 

“Now,” pleaded Dick, “you know that is an 
injustice—but if you will let me I will come 
back tonight, and I will bring my pardner with 
me?” 
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“I shall be more than pleased,” said Pauline, 
“though I should not be—after your refusing 
to break bread with us. Yes, honestly, I shall 
be glad to have you come and bring your 
friend. You must overlook what I say, for | 
will joke in spite of myself.” 


“By all means, young man!” boomed the 
colonel. “You will always be welcome at our 
home.” 


“Look for us, we will be here at the 
appointed time,” said Dick. 

When the appointed time came Dick was on 
hand, but Jack was not with him—nor did he 
meet the colonel and his daughter until the day 
of the land-rush. Dick excused his ‘pardner’s 
lack of interest by telling the colonel and Paul- 
ine that he was with friends, or that he was 
gathering information for the final day. The 
real reason was—Jack was a “woman-hater.” 
While he did nothing to convert Dick to his 
belief and said but very little, Dick could clearly 
see that some time in his life a woman had left 
a memory which was very bitter. 


When Dick announced that they would ride 
with the colonel and Pauline on the day of the 
land opening Jack readily agreed to the sug- 
gestion. But, later when Dick, in an outburst 
of admiration, spoke of Pauline’s many charm- 
ing characteristics, Jack dryly remarked: 


“Go on and have your little heaven, but | 
fear some day you will wake up with a bitter 
taste in your mouth.” 


While Dick was falling an easy victim to 
Pauline’s good looks, Jack had found that the 
“boomer camp” afforded excitement of many 
varieties. 


Thousands upon thousands had flocked to 
Oklahoma weeks before the opening day; many 
on a legitimate purpose, while others were like 
birds of prey, looking for an easy victim to 
swoop down upon. Thugs, gamblers, assassins, 
adventurers and camp-followers were scattered 
through the camp like chaff in newly threshed 
wheat. 


There was gambling, carousing, horse racing 
and murdering. !t seemed as though every one 
had money, or by some means was securing it. 
On every hand was heard the clink and rattle 
of silver and gold as it changed hands. Prices 
for food and wearing apparel reached a price 
where only the well-stocked pocketbook could 
purchase. All told, this boomer camp if once 
seen was never forgotten. 


(To be continued) 
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HELEN OF HELL’S GAP 
(Continued from Page 64) 


was sitting with her head buried in her arms. 
The ringleaders roughly dragged her out, and 
amidst the yells of the frantic mob hailed her 
to the hanging tree. Gray’s slouch hat was 
pulled low over her features, which she further 
covered with an arm, as if in fear and disgrace. 


The noose was placed around the girl’s neck 
and the end of the rope attached to the horn of 
Larue’s saddle. As he was about to-spur the 
animal forward Helen jerked off the hat and 
threw back her head, letting her hair fall in a 
rick black flood around her shoulders, and 


laughing contemptuously at the mob. 


Heading the enraged lynchers who now gath- 
ered around her, Hawk Larue seized her roughly 
by the arm and demanded: 


““What’ve you done with Gray? You damned 
cat, you! Where is he,—tell me, or I'll strangle 
you?” 

“All right,” said Helen, “take your hand off 
my arm and I'll tell you. Would you like to see 
him now, this minute? Very well, then, there 
he is!” 

So saying, she pointed down the road, where 
in a cloud of dust appeared the posse, headed 
by Pemberton. Amidst the group rode Gray in 
> Indian’s blanket, bare-legged and dishev- 
eled. 


In the instant that the lynchers looked away, 
Helen dreew her gun and shouted: 


“Hands up, everyone, or I'l] shoot!” 
Surprise causing hesitation, she added: 
“First with hands down gets it!” 


With her back to the tree she held the mob 
at bay until Pemberton rode up. Holding a gun 
in each hand he announced as he showed his 
badge: 

“Wade and Larue, you are arrested for mur- 
der, and the rest of you will be held for at- 
tempted lynching in defiance of the State laws: 
Forward, march!” 


While the posse rounded up the mob Helen 
stood beside the tree, a satisfied smile playing 
over her features. Gazing for a moment on va- 
cancy, her thoughts in a strange turmoil, she 
looked up to find Oliver Gray alone remaining 
from the crowd. For the space of a few sec- 
onds he regarded her steadily, then enfolding 
ehr in a close embrace he said slowly: 

“I shall re-name the mine ‘The Fearless 


Helen!*”’ 
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30x3 eeeeeeee ae 32x4. ll. 30 13 10 35x5 15.50 
30x3%4.. 9.10 33xué4.... ooo 1376 S7x5...... 15.60 
82x3 '4 ‘ss. ‘Oniy.. 9.70 34x4.. 14 00 
)State SS. or Clincher. SEND ‘Your “ORDER TODAY with $2.00 
i deposit. Tire shipped balance C. O, D., with section left unwrapped for 
not satisfactory, tire and advise us at once. 

be promotly returned as soon as tire is recei 


FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept, 245 28th & Wabash Ave.. Chicago 


A GOOD PAYING 
INVESTMENT 
AND SAFE 


Will stand rigid investigation. 


An Established Industrial Organization of many years successful operation, offers 
a limited number of shares of its capital stock. Investors are guaranteed eight per cent 
(8%) with participation in net profits. 


Money is to meet demands of increased and increasing business. For particulars 
address, 


R. E. ALLEN, | 
Care Overland Publishing Co., 257-259 Minna Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


/ 
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Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99° guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
prices given on 9000 different national Lists, cover- 
ing all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dealers, Zinc Mines, etc. This valuable 
reference book Write for it. 


Them Sales Letters 


You can ron tes sales or inquiries with per- 
sonal letters. Many concerns all over U. 8, 
are profitably using Sales Letters we write, 
Send for free instructive booklet, “Value of 
Sales Letters."" 


Ross-Gould 


is TS St.Louis 


Bush Car Delivered Free 


Ride ina Bush Car, Pay for it out 
of your commissions on sales, my 


Stg. &Ltg. 
BUSH MOTOR COMP. “Y, Bush Temple, Chicago, Ill, 


Instant Burjon Relief 
Pro ve It At My Expense 


Don't send me one cent—just le® mé pro 
it to you as I nave, done for 57,532 others in the 
last six months. I claim to have the most success- 
ful remedy fcr bunions evcr made and I want you 
to let me send youa treatment Free, entirely at 
my expense. I don’t eare how many so-called 
cures, or sh.iclds, or pacs3 you ever tricd without 
success—I don’t care how Cicrustcd you are wi 
them all—you have nct tricd my remedy and I 
have such absolute confidence in it that I am go- 
ing to scnd you a treatment absolutely 
FRE". 1t is a wonderful yct si imple home ren.edy 
which relieves you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and thus the ug!l7 
deformity disappears—al!! this while you are wear- 
ing tighter shoes than ever. Just send your name 
address and treatment will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO. 
West 26th Street, Chicago, iil, 


Retail Rawleigh Good Health Products. Spices, Fla- 


vors, Cocoa, Dessert Powder. Toilet Preparations, House- 


- 130 useful items needed in every 


hold Medicines. etc.., 


home every day On market 30 years--used by milhons. 

Your relatives, fnends and acquaintances will buy at sight 
ome regular customers. Eas y to build permanent, 

big Male business. 

door work 


asant, healthful, out- 
$3000 to $5000 a year, or more. 
Expenence not necessary. We = 
free advertising matter and sales he ft 
White for Sample outfit $y E. 
TheW. T. RAWLEIGH CO 


Dept B. Oakland, Calif. 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M., M. D., late of Woman's 
Liedical College, Chicago Colleze of Pha rmacy ete. Trtls 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial dinhurements 
Non-technical. Send 2 stamps for descriptive matte 


Dept. L-6 RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. s+ 
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Freight Forwarding Co. Reduces 


household goods to and from al! points on the 
Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 


640 Old South Bidg.. Boston 1537 Boatmen's Bank Bldg 
14 B y St t. Louis 

4 Beaver Street, N. Y. 203 Marine Bank Bldg... 

437 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh New Orleans, La. 

529 Drexel Bldg., Phil. Pa. 


Pine Street 
17 Central Bldg.,.Los Angeles Loon Bide. Seattle 


Write nearest office 


perfect, and guarant 
includ 


Writeforit. C.E. GAERTE, President 
EXCHANGE, DEPT, 


E neéel 


[A rt€ orners | 


~ No Paste Necoeo 


> Use them to mount all kodak 


pictures, post cards,clippings in albums 
of of black. sepia, and red gum 
corners of pictures, then wet and He : 

fuss. At to 
“rom Engel Mfg. Ce. Dept. 456 Leland Ave HICAGO 


Millions 
in use 

t~day 


Needed 
—like rubbers 


in wet weather 


Because Piso's pro 
tects the children by 
soothing irritated and 
tickly throats — allay- 
ing troublesome coughs and hoarse- 
ness. 
Keep Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 
ready for instant use. It saves 
weary trips at night and bring- 
quick relief 


30¢ at your druggrs!'s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for youns and old 
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500 TYPEWRITERS AT 
DEARBORN 0, ILLINOIS 
Tl 
a 
Make £5000 a Year — 
ges 
Book on Destroying Hair é ISOS 
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MONTHLY 


mics 


A new science for the Promotion of Health 
Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


HE world was quite old before com- 
+ mon lightning was dicovered to be 

electricity—now we have wireless— 
roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 
force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 
izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 
purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. You 
have used thermics without realizing the power 
of it. 


Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
trums to work havoc with your good 
physician's labors, or his expert care. There 
are no mystic features. Like other sciences, 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 
by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 
successes. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
the details for an intelligent response. It will 


incur no obligation. Just address 


THERMALAIDS 


DEPT. 8—STEUBENVILLE — OHIO 
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QUICK RESULTS! 


** Sold my house within 

two weeks by following 

Simplex Plans.’’— 

TE cashinl0days.”—W. H. 

ES Cartland, Mass. ** Sold 


my property. Your plan 
uickest I ever saw.’’— 


ohnson String, N. J 


**Sold my home for cash 
within three wecks.’’— 
M. E. Lounsberry, Okla. 
**Sold my lots for cash.”’ 


—R. P. Moodie, Ottawa, 


Can. ‘** Sold for cash 
This FREE Book within a few wecks,””— 

tells how you can get cash for | 44. P. Jones, Jowa. 

your property by using the . 

Simplex Plans for Selling Real Estate, which have al- 
ready sold more than 6,000 propertics of all kinds in the 
.S. and Canada. No matter where your is 
located, these successful plans will show you how to sell 
it yourself, without employing agents or paying commis- 
ons to anyone, Don’t spend a minute’s time, an ounce 
of effort or a cent of moncy trying to sell without first 
reading this important bok, and learning how to sell 
your property quicily, economically and at the highest 
bt the reading of this book has saved proper- 


possible price. 
ty owners hundreds and thousands of dollars in commis- 
stons, and it can do the same for you. As the book is sent 
absoluiely free, you have everything to gain and 
to lose. »nd your nan.e and address at once-—-a posta 
will do—and you will receive by return mail, postpaid, a 
copy of this important boo. without cost or obligation. 


The Simplex Co., Dept. 828, 1133 Broadway, New York 


HAVE YOU EVERYTHING YOU 
WANT 2—If not, learn how to suc- 
ceed. “NATIONAL SUCCESS 
COURSE,” 24 lond lessons (former- 
ly $24.00) now offered as premium 
with BOOKKEEPER AND AC- 
COUNTANT (best monthly maga- 
zine for Students, Merchants, Book- 
keepers and Accountants) for two 
years, $5.00. Money back if wanted. 
Full particulars free. Remit Chas. F. 
Sweetland, Editor, 452 Pierce Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Holley Carburetor for Ford Cars 
Standard equipment in over 
two million Ford cars. $8.00 
each, brand new. 

Kingston Carburetor for Ford Cars. 
Regular equipment in Ford 
cars for years. $8.00 each, 


brand new. 
H. L. CARKOLIE 
New Jersey Ave. S. E. Washington, D. C. 


INVESTIGATE 


You owe that much to yourself and family. 
Then you will certainly learn there is some- 
thing new under the sun in the State of 
TEXAS. Over five hundred new millionaires 
made from Oil discoveries in the past two years. 
Thousands of people have made smaller fortunes 


from OIL. 
THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE GETTING 
GCREATER 


Keep informed of the riches that are made 
in Texas. The news of the development should 
be before you. New discoveries each day each 
week. Be informed by our market letter. Write 
for copy today, free on request. 


ROYAL PETROLEUM CO. (Inc.) 
Suite 19-202 Continental Bank Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Driver Agents Wanted 


Drive and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pay for it out of 
your commissions on sales. My agents are making money. Ship- 

32x us a uar- 
es anteed or money 
back. 1918 models 


y. 
Write at once for 


115-in Wheelbase 
Deico ignition Elect. Stg. & Ltg. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bash Temple, 


MARRY FOR HAPPINESS AND 
PROSPERITY 


Many congenial wealthy people desire early 
marriage. My system most successful; brings 
positive results. Reliable; strictly _ confidential. 
Descriptions free. Mrs. E. Budd, Box 753, San 


Francisco, Calif. 


NOTICE ADVERTISERS 
Golden Rule Monthly has subscribers in 14 
states. Circulation growing all the time. Ad- 
vertising rates 10c per line, 1 inch, $1. Sample 
copy 5c. F. H. Dutton, 1502 W. Second St.. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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“COME cAND GET IT” 


On an outing nothing goes so well with breakfast, luncheon or dinner as 


Baker’s Cocoa 


It is very nutritious, has a delicious flavor and a delightful aroma 
q that appeals mightily to the healthy appetites engendered 
, by the open spaces, fresh air and exercise. It satisfies 

and sustains. 


Be sure that you get the genuine with the 
trade-mark on the package. . Made only by 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
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